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Statistics on Death Penalty 


New Society 
Organizes 


AUSTIN reporting on_ his 
Seven out of ten persons records at the prison, 


from the eastern half of the! said there have been 340 execu- 
state executed at Huntsville) ti t Huntsville since 1924. Be- 








ening rain. Across the Peder- 
nales about 200 yards from the 
Lyndon Johnson ranch house a 
small crowd. waited to catch a 
glimpse of the plane which 
would bring in the next presi- 
dent of the United States. 
Three flags—the American, 
the Texas, and the LBJ—un- 
furled in the nipping breeze. 
Highway patrolmen guarded 
every entrance. 

Behind the house, near the 
hangar and the runway, ranch 
hands, a few local residents in a 
welcoming delegation, and a num- 
ber of reporters and photograp- 
phers stood about, peering occa- 
sionally into the skies to the east. 

Sen. Johnson was standing cas- 
ually in front of the hangar. He 
wore a light tan jacket, his -fa- 
miliar broad hat, and cowboy 
boots. Mrs. Johnson was there 
also, talking to the visitors. Se- 
cret servicemen scurried back 
and forth across the runway. 


The third plane, a small, twip- 
engine Lodestar, bore the special 
visitor. It slowly circled the field, 
red lights flashing in the dark, 
ianded, and taxied over within 50 
yards of the hangar. Johnson and 
Mrs. Johnson, followed by a solid 
phalanx of photographers and re- 
porters, walked out on the run- 
way. The two hosts ducked out 
of sight into the plane. 

In a few seconds they emerged 
again, bringing president-elect 
John Kennedy with them. “Shake 
hands,’’ the photographers shout- 
ed. Kennedy, looking lean and tan 
smiled and said to Johnson, “I 
will if you'll take off that hat.” 
Then they made their way through 
the crowd. ‘‘How’re you doing?”’ 
Kennedy asked Johnson. ‘‘Fine,”’ 
Johnson replied. 

In the hangar, just as it began 
to rain, Simon Burg of Stonewall 
—cattleman, peach-raiser, and 
owner of the general store—con- 
gratulated Kennedy on his vic- 


Rep. Wright Patman, the 
senior member of the Texas 
House delegation in Washing- 
ton except for Speaker Sam 
Rayburn, told the Observer in 
a telephone interview from 
Washington, “I would favor- 
ably consider running if I 
could do so without losing my 
seat in the House.” 

“I couldn’t be expected to give 
up 32 years in the House unless 
I had a reasonable chance, with- 
cut giving it up,’’ Patman said. 

Since it is not legally conceiv- 
able that a special election to 
elect the new senator could be 
delayed until 1962, Patman, who 
was re-elected to the House Nov. 
8, was not qualifying his state- 
ment of willingness to run for the 
Senate significantly. 

The Observer understands that 
he has been contacted by repre- 
sentatives of rural electric co- 
operatives and by other Texans in 


State Prison have been Ne- 
groes. 

On a statewide basis, of the 
340 persons executed at Hunts 
ville, 63% have been Negroes, 
30% whites, and 7% Latin 
Americans. 

Of 77 commutations of the 
death penalty granted by 
Texas governors, however 
40% were for whites, 39° 





they were carried out 
the county seats of the state. 
> 340 men executed, 213 


103 were whites, 


Latin-Americans, and one 
1 Indian who was executed 
County, according to 
ger’s figures. " 

1924 there have been 177 
itations of death penalties 
Keoninger also includ- 

the heading, ‘‘clem- 

Negro in Conroe who 

reach Huntsville because 
took him out and killed 
[ put that in clemency, al- 
don’t think that’s the 
’ he said. 

that case, of the 77 

sentence commutations, 30 
granted to Negroes, 31 to 
s, and 16 to Latin-Americans. 

execution at Hunts- 
are four persons, three 
and a white, Koeninger 


sidering East Texas to be 
t part of Texas east of an imag- 
line dropping south from the 
River through Fort Worth, 
skirting to the right of Central 
I and descending southeast 
were for Negroes, and 21% Gulf, Keoninger’s county- 
were for Latin-Americans. county figures reveal that of 
These facts emerged from persons executed at Huntsville 
study of figures presented in Aus-| from that region, 164 have been 
tin last week to an organizationa 63 whites, and two Mexi- 
meeting of the new Texas Society 
to Abolish Capital Punishment b 
Professor R. C. Koeninger of San 
Houston State College in Hunts 
ville. Harris County, 54 executions, 
About 50 or 60 opponents of tl legroes, 16 whites. 
death penalty in Texas selecte ] County, 51 executions, 
Wright said in a Washington! University of Texas associate pro Negroes, 16 whites. 
interview that he has learned that} fessor of philosophy John Silbe1 County, nine: seven 
friends are preparing a brochure) their chairman and resolved two whites. 
on his background to be mailed all} jobby with the legislature in 196 ferson County, five: four Ne- 


“Art. I believe we’re going to| tory. He then presented him with/| connection with the possibility of 
get it in before it rains,” Johnson | 2 cowboy hat. making the race. 
said. “Thank you for the hat and| Were he to run, other congress- 
The crowd milled on the edge/ thank you for the votes,’’ Kennedy | men who have been considering 
of the runway. “Bobby, you killed| said. When photographers urged| the race would be confronted with 
a deer yet?’’ someone asked. ‘‘I| him to put the hat on, he replied, | am East Texas populist who ranks 
killed on two years ago,’ Bobby| ‘‘I’ll put it on tomorrow. The/ them all in seniority. 
answered. unveiling will be tomorrow.”’ Reps. Jim Wright, Fort Worth, 
Finally, one by one, the planes} Johnson took Kennedy by an| Joe Kilgore, McAllen, and Frank 
came in. A Convair landed, taxied| arm and guided him "to a white! Ixard, Wichita Falls, have all been 
to a stop, and unloaded its cargo} Lincoln convertible nearby for} mentioned. Kilgore and Ikard have 
of newsmen, Kennedy workers,|a tour of the ranch. The 50 or SO! been represented as reluctant to 
and secret: service men. Several} newsmen, including the 35 wh0| enter the race. Wright is known 
of the national reporters hurried| had traveled with Kennedy from} to want to do so and has recently 
over to Johnson and said hello. | Florida, crowded their way into| heen expressing concern about 
A large Braniff plane landed,| a Greyhound bus to follow. the expensiveness of such a con- 
and the strong wind from it (Continued on Page 2) test. 


BOOKS APPROVED 


ninger’s figures for major 
yunties in the East Texas 








AUSTIN 

“Texans for America,’’ ultra- 
conservative group headed by 
segregationist J. Evetts Haley of 
Canyon, has lost an attempt to 
get the State Board of Education 
to throw five textbooks off its 
approved list for Texas schools. 

The board approved 36 books 
Monday on the list of 37 recom- 
mended by its textbook commit- 
tee in a committee meeting Oct. 
7. The board held the other book 
off the list pending further study 
to see if some statements on the 
tideland issue were incorrect. 

Haley, who ran on an interpo- 
sition platform for Texas gover- 
nor in 1956 and polled 88,772 votes 
to 628,941 for Price Daniel and 
347,757 for W. Lee (Pappy) O’Dan- 
iel, wanted five of the books 
thrown off the list because, he 
said, they snowed “subversives”’ 
in a favorable light. But his ‘‘Tex- 
ans’’ concentrated on three books 
before the board at its Monday 
meeting. 

Language for Daily Use Se- 
ries, (World Book Co.), suggested 
by the textbook committee for 
grades seven and eight, had ‘‘fa- 
vorable references to (writer) 
Louis Untermeyer,’’ Haley’s vice 
chairman, Dr. Don Riddle, said. 
Riddle is a Paris, Tex., veterina- 
rian who looked and dressed like 





Haley in their appearance before 
the board: light western pants, 
western-vented coat, snake-skin 
boots, narrow tie. 

“This book also has a group- 
dynamics approach,”’ Riddle told 
the board. ‘It subjugates the bas- 
ic principles of English composi- 
tion.”’ 

Texas and Our Spanish South- 
west by Lynn I. Perrigo (Banks 
Upshaw and Co., Dallas) contains 
“Snap judgment. .. bais . 
distortion by implication . . . in- 
tegration sentiment,’’ Haley said. 
“This text is not really a history 


of Texas but is predicated on a 


false historical premise and the- 
sis,"’ Haley said in reference to 
the book’s discussion of Manifest 
Destiny. ‘‘You can’t predicate his- 
tory on Manifest Destiny. The 
youngsters of Texas are entitled 
to know the truth about their 
country.”’ 

Besides, he added, the book 
contained “favorable references” 
to Albert K. Weinberg, whom he 
accused of having been a mem- 
ber of “Communist fronts.’’ 

The Stockmen’s Handbook (In- 
terstate Printers and Publishers), 
“takes an incorrect attitude to- 
ward farm subsidies,’’ Riddle said. 

The two had told the textbook 
committee Oct. 5 in a hearing 

(Continued on Page 8) 





over the state. 


He said he would like to serve 
in the Senate and will run if sup- 
port develops on a sufficiently 
broad basis. He expressed concern 
about campaign costs. He said he 
has not discussed the subject with 
Sen. Lyndon Johnson and 
“wouldn’t want to put Lyndon on 
the spot.’’ 

Wright said he has received tel- 
egraphed support from twelve 
mayors in the Fort Worth area, 
including Tom McCann, mayor of 
Fort Worth. Wright’s secretary 
said that in a few days, about 300 
wires, letters, and phone calls had 
been received in which Wright 
was urged to make the race. The 
congressman was reported pre- 
pared to continue his vigorous 
schedule of personal appearances 
in Texas. 

Something of a shadow was cast 
across Wright’s prospect by in- 
tensified talk that John Connally, 
Johnson’s friend who is now exec- 
utor of the Sid Richardson estate, 
might get into the race. 

Maury Maverick Jr., former 
state representative, an attorney 
and government instructor at St. 
Mary’s law school, issued a state- 
ment saying, ‘‘I am giving serious 
consideration to the letters I am 
receiving from about the state ask- 

(Continued on Page 2) 





to stop executions by the state 





Continued on Page 3) 





Ralph Gets Patronage 


AUSTIN 
It has just begun to dawn 
many startled Texas observer 
here and in Washington that Sen 
Ralph Yarborough, as the state 
new senior senator, will be dis 
pensing the federal patronage 
plums heretofore within the pur 
view of Sen. Lyndon Johnson 
Johnson, as Vice-President, « 
be expected to be influential 
top-level appointments. However 


the Vice-President’s - actual staff 


is about the size of an ordinary 
senator’s. Johnson no doubt wil 
be finding other places in gov 
ernment and business for man) 
of his loyal staff workers 

Under the Senate’s patronage 
system, it is the prerogative 
the senior senator from each stat« 
to initiate patronage appoint 
ments. That is, he says who should 
get what job. The junior senator 
has a veto; by stating the senior 
senator’s nominee is personally 
objectionable to him, he can block 
an appointment. Even then, how 
ever, the junior senator does not 
have the right to initiate the sub 
stitute appointment. 

In practice, this means that the 


senator can either stir up 
accept the senior sena- 


Usually he goes 


were any Texas law- 
hoped to attain a posi- 
which they might be 
red for appointment as fed- 
s, postmasters, customs 
or other such officials 
rting Johnson for presi- 
y are doubtless now fac- 
to the fact that Yarbor- 
ot Johnson, will assert a 
» make the decisions about 
s the Texas allotments of 


other hand, those who 

supported Yarborough 

his many thin years at 

Texas political board are nat- 

1 better political position 

to influence these fed- 
appointments. 


Observer understands that 
borough's staff in Washington 

initiated a check on what 
open for appointment 
and the indications 
> list is “staggering.’’ 
(Continued on Page 8) 





Jack in 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Sam Fore, Jr., publisher of the 
Floresville Chronicle-Journal rode 
in the car with Kennedy, Sen. and 
Mrs. Johnson, and a secret service 
man. He said Johnson asked Ken- 
nedy if he wanted to go deer 
hunting and Kennedy replied yes. 
Johnson asked what time and 
Kennedy said ‘‘5:30."" During the 
tour Kennedy shook hands with 
the cowboys along the way and 
remarked to Johnson, “You have 
e better layout here than Joe B. 
Kennedy.”’ 


Johnson's assistant George 
Reedy, in his deep, clear voice, 
gave a running account of the 
tour over a loudspeaker installed 
in the bus. Rain was falling stead- 
ily and it was too dark to see 
what the two senators were do- 
ing outside. 

This country was settled by 
Germans around 1848, Reedy said. 
The people lving there now are 
their descendents, fifth and sixth 
generation Americans. They are 
bilingual, he said, and still speak 
perfect German. The ranch itself 
is in Gillespie County, and John- 
son Gity, named after the sena- 
tor’s grandfather, is in Blanco 
County. 

The bus bumped and groaned 
along the narrow, winding road. 
Tree branches scraped against the 
windows. The reporters laughed 
and shouted and squinted through 
the windows into the dark. 


The ranch itself, Reedy said, is 
around 300 acres. ‘“‘The senator 





the Hill Country 


has a herd of white-faced here- 
ford cattle of which he is very 
proud. That's h-e-r-e-f-o-r-d, here- 
ford. 

“The senator’s grandfather Sam 
Eli Johnson and his brother set- 
tled here in 1848,’ Reedy contin- 
ued. “At that time there was noth- 
ing much around here but Co- 
manche Indians.”’ 

This is the Texas Hill Country, 
he said. ‘It’s very rugged coun- 
try. They raise white-faced here- 
fords and black angus around 
here,’’ he said, as well as an ex- 
pensive kind of peach up nearer 
Stonewall. “‘You go on further 
west and get to sheep and goat 
country,”” he said. 

The bus reached the family cem- 
etery, where the white convertible 
carrying Kennedy and Johnson 
bad stopped briefly. Mrs. John- 
son boarded the bus and some of 
the newsmen shouted greetirtgs. 
“T just want George to tell about 
the graveyard and the house 
where Lyndon was born and so 
forth," she said, then returned to 
the car. 

Reedy said that the cemetery 
is three generations old. The sen- 
ator’s father and mother are bu- 
ried under the live oak tree, he 
explained, which was just visible 
in the darkness. 

“The senator has two live-oak 
trees in the front yard,’’ Reedy 
said. ‘‘Live oak—l-i-v-e-o-a-k.’’ He 
said this is flash-flood country, 
and “the river sometimes comes 
up to this road.’’ 

“‘How big is his herd, George?”’ 





ELECTION SURVEY: Il 


AUSTIN 

Final figures for Texas counties 
do not change last week's pat- 
terns on voting for areas where 
Baptists or Catholics are domi- 
nant. . 

In the 39 Catholic-majority 
counties, final figures from the 
Texas Election Bureau except for 
about 200 uncounted votes in Con- 
cho and Gonzales counties con- 
firmed, Kennedy won 35 counties 


State Farm Bureau 
Upholds Work Laws 


The largest Texas farmers’ or- 
ganization, the Farm Bureau, op- 
posed a state sales tax, approved 
abolition of the merit rating sys- 
tem for car insurance rates, and 
supported state right-to-work laws 
and a law to prevent a candidate 
from running for two offices at 
one time. 

In convention in Dallas, they 
rejected proposals for 80 and 90 
percent of parity price supports 
and resolved, instead, that where 
prices are supported, they should 
be designed for orderly market- 
ing rather than ‘‘to guarantee un- 
realistic prices.”’ 

The delegates addressed a reso- 
lution to the American and Texas 
Medical Associations stating that 
high fees charged by some doctors 
and surgeons are resulting in a 
trend toward socialized medicine. 

J. H. West of Bishop, president 
of the Texas Farm Bureau, in his 
address condemned the Demo- 
cratic Party’s plank on farm la- 
bor. He stated that forced pay- 
ment of $1.25 for farm labor 
would make it ‘virtually impos- 
sible for American farmers to op- 
erate their farms.”’ 

C. O. Ray, manager of the Val- 
ley Farm Bureau, suggested an in- 
vestigation into out-of-state labor 
recruiters making ‘‘promises’’ to 
60,000 Texas farm workers who 
migrate annually to other states. 

Roger Fleming, director of. the 
American Farm Bureau’s Wash- 
ington office, in his address 
warned against ‘‘the contenfs of 
some socialist schemes—like a 
bomb wrapped as e gift.’’ 








and Nixon four. In 1956 these 
counties divided 28-11 in favor of 
Eisenhower. 

In 111 Baptist-majority counties, 
Kennedy won 77, Nixon 34, in the 
final returns. In 1956 Stevenson 
won 66 of these counties, Eisen- 
hower 45. Among these, only two 
counties which went for Stevenson 
in 1952 and 1956 switched to Nix- 
on; but 15 which favored Eisen- 
hower both times switched, this 
time, to Kennedy. 

In final T.E.B. figures from ma- 
jor counties, Nixon won the big 
four by a net majority of 82,640. 
The major county returns: Harris 
County, Nixon 168,204, Kennedy 
148,164; Dallas County, Nixon 
149,333, Kennedy 88,874; Bexar 
County, Kennedy 75,298, Nixon 
63,931; Tarrant County, Nixon 72,- 
893, Kennedy 59,385. 


In ten other large counties— 
Travis, El Paso, Jefferson, Gal- 
veston, Lubbock, McLennan, Nu- 
eces, Wichita, Hidalgo, and Pot- 
ter—Kennedy had a net majority 
of 40,957, carrying all of them 
but Lubbock and Potter. 

Bexar (San Antonio) gave Ken- 
nedy his largest numerical county 
majority in Texas, 11,055. Nueces 
(Corpus Christi) was second with 
a majority for Kennedy of 10,507. 
Webb County’s complete returns, 
though including only 11,861 votes, 
gave Kennedy a majority of 8,257, 
his third largest, and a five-and- 
a-half-to-one ratio. In Starr Coun- 
ty, Kennedy won 4,051-284. 


As the Observer has been ad- 
vised by letter, postcard, and long 
distance sputters, we erred last 
week by transposing figures on 
the election for Jefferson County, 
giving the county te Nixon, The 
Jefferson County commissioners’ 
court Monday certified the re- 
turns for the heavily industrialized 
and unionized county as 40,533 for 
Kennedy and 29,935 for Nixon. 

As observed last issue, labor 
turned out large majorities for 
Kennedy. Final returns in selected 
counties in which unions are a 
large and perhaps dominant fac- 
tor: Galveston, Kennedy by 23,- 
366-15,715; Nueces, Kennedy by 
Ken- 


29,421-18,914; and Orange, 
nedy by 9,078-5,483. 





a reporter asked. = 

“Around 75,"" Reedy said. 

“715 what?’’ 

“White-faced hereford."’ 

The tour arrived at the old 
schoolhouse. “‘This is where the 
senator went to school as a very 
small boy,’’ Reedy said. He start- 
ed to school at a younger age 
than usual, so the story goes, “‘to 
keep him out of trouble and to 
keep him from falling -in_ the 
Pedernales while he roamed 
around the ranch.’’ 

The bus splashed as it hit wa- 
ter. “This is what you call a 
low-water bridge,’’ Reedy said. 

Someone asked how the area 
went in the election. Reedy ex- 
plained that Blanco County went 
Democratic. Gillespie County went 
Republican but Stonewall—in Gil- 
lespie County—went Democratic 
also. Johnson “‘is basically a resi- 
dent of Blanco County,”’ he said. 
“He voted in Blanco County.”’ 

“George, why are we so vague 
about who’s coming tomorrow?”’ 
a reporter asked. Reedy explained 
that the visit had been arranged 
for Kennedy to do what he wants 
to, to relax, and there was no 
definite agenda. 

“We missed the birthplace,’ 
Reedy said. “It’s too dark any- 
way.”’ For the benefit of those do- 
ing color stories, he briefly de- 
scribed the house. “‘Is that the one 
with the manger in it?’’ a re- 
ported in the back asked. There 
was scattered laughter. 

When the road converged on 
the old highway, Johnson turned 
the convertible around and head- 
ed back for the ranch house. The 
bus was slower, however, High- 
way patrolmen with flashlights 
helped the driver to turn around 
and head back into the ranch. 

“You're going over a cattle- 
guard. Anybody want to know 
what a cattle-guard is "’ When 
someone said yes, Reedy explained 
the function of the cattle-guard. 

The bus drove past the front of 
the ranch house, and in the rain 
the swimming pool was a deep, 
eerie green. Reedy said the oldest 
part of the house goes back to 
the 1860’s and °70’s. It has been 
enlarged over the years. 

Responding to another question, 
Reedy said the house has eight 
bedrooms. ‘‘As I say, the house 
has been added to over the years. 
{t kind of rambles.’’ It is partially 
made of fieldstone, he said. Ken- 
nedy would sleep in the main 
house that night. 

“When we gonna get some news 
out here, George?’’ a reporter in- 
sisted. By now the tour was over, 
however, and the bus turned and 
moved back toward the hangar 
near the runway. ‘‘The little house 
behind the ranch house is where 
the braceros live,’’ Reedy said. 

The Kennedy and Johnson party 
had gone into the house, where 
dinner for 14 was being prepared. 

In the hangar, as the rain fell 
more heavily than before, the re- 
porters drank beer from a large 
keg. Only a handful remained be- 
hind, those selected for the “pool’’ 
to be on hand during Kennedy’s 
24-hour visit. Then one by one the 
press planes took off again, 
through the rain and dark clouds 





back to Austin. w.M. 
* * 
Bergstrom Visit 
AUSTIN 
Sen. John K dy st d at 





Bergstrom Air Base for 20 min- 
utes late Wednesday afternoon en 
route to the LBJ ranch. He was 
greeted there by Gov. Price Dan- 
iel and Sen. Ralph Yarborough. 
Johnson was scheduled to meet 
Kennedy at Bergstrom, but de- 
cided at the last minute to remain 
at the ranch. This caused some 
confusion for national newsmen 
in the Kennedy party who had al- 
ready filed past-tense stories re- 
porting Johnson was there. The 
rush for Western Union wires 
was even more frantic than usual. 





World Court Endorsed 





A TIE VOTE 


@ Former associate justice of 
the Texas Supreme Court 
Will Garwood, in the current Tex- 
as Law Review, advocated Senate 
removal-of the Connally reserva- 
tion to World Court jurisdiction. 
“The probable benefits of repeal- 
ing the amendment amply out- 
weigh the remote chances of na- 
tional calamity from such a step,”’ 
he wrote. Nearly 50 years of ex- 
perience with world courts ‘‘points 
only in the direction of reliabil- 
ity.”’ 
rs The FBI, joined by Texas 
Rangers and the Dept. of 
Public Safety, continued their 
search for the bandit who robbed 
a Schulenburg bank of. $5,000. 
Officers think the same man held 
up a Thornton bank earlier in the 
month. 
@ A collective bargaining elec- 
tion at the Humble plant in 
Baytown ended in a tie. Both the 
Oil, Chemical, and Atomic Work- 
ers Union and the Baytown Em- 
ployees Federation received 1,146 
votes. Another election will be 
held soon. 
@ The University of Texas’ cur- 
rent ten-year improvement 
plan is progressing on schedule 
but the unified support of all 
Texans is needed, Pres. Harry 
Ransom told UT-exes in Fort 
Worth. An instruction program is 
being given priority, Ransom 
said, and includes a ‘‘sound and 
sane’’ nuclear science setup, an 
expanded math department, and 
major improvements in law and 
engineering. 
2B “In vast areas of the world 
new housing construction has 
enly been sufficient to meet the 
needs of an infinitesmal percent- 
age”’ of increasing populations, 
Robert P. Gerholz of Flint, Mich., 
said in Dallas. He spoke at the 
annual convention of the Nat'l 
Assn. of Real Estate Boards. 
Ss Two Tyler union men were 
found in contempt of court, 
fined $100 each and given jail 
sentences. James Pierce, repre- 
sentative of the International 
Union of Electrical, Radio, and 
Machine Workers, and Raymond 
J. Beall, chief steward of the local 
union, were released on bond 
pending a hearing on application 
for writ of habeas corpus. The 
Tyler General Electric plant al- 
leged the two had violated a tem- 
porary restraining order. 
@ Over 100 old people met in 
Dallas and made recommen- 
dations to the Texas delegation 
attending the White House Con- 
ference on Aging in January (Obs. 





Aug. 26, Sept. 4). “It is impor- 
tant that all groups express them- 
selves before the legislature con- 
venes,”” Mrs. William Ruggles, 
secretary of the Texas Society on 
Aging, said. 


@ The League of United Latin 

American Citizens (LULAC) 
will establish its national head- 
quarters in either San Antonio or 
El Paso, president Hector Godinez 
said. Luis Alvarado of San An- 
tonio, head of the legislative com- 
mittee, said in an El Paso meet- 
ing LULAC will press for legisla- 
tion eliminating the law by which 
Mexican migrants are brought 
into the country, establishing an 
international university, and set- 
ting up a program at various lev- 
els of government to help quali- 
fied students go to college. 


@ The Ford Foundation has 

made an outright grant of 
$525,000 to the University of Texas 
for the expansion of its engineer- 
ing education at the doctoral lev- 
el. Another $450,000 is forthcom- 
ing if it can be matched by the 
University and outside sources 
within three years. 


s Arguing before the same 

court, attorneys C. B. Bunk- 
ley Jr. and W. J. Durham of Dal- 
las contended, in the Marshall 
sit-ins case, ‘‘There is no criminal 
law in Texas that prohibits a Ne- 
gro from entering a private busi- 
ness place.”’ 


& Eight Negro men are being 

held and two others sought 
in Houston on the charge of a 
28-year-old white woman that they 
each raped her twice. She said she 
was choked when she tried to 
scream. 


@ A 100-acre site near Illinois 

and Loop 12 was selected for 
the new Dallas Baptist Univer- 
sity. The site was offered as a 
gift by John Stemmons and asso- 
ciates. 


& In discussion with lawyers 

in Fort Worth, judges of the 
U.S. Court of Appeals indicated 
they think Dallas is a year behind 
New Orleans in integration. The 
chief judge asked an attorney 
what the objection would be to 
‘‘maybe integrating two grades 
at a time to begin with.” ‘Too 
fast,” the attorney for Dallas 
schools replied. 


@ A bid of $1,575,000 by Laredo 
rancher J. O. Walker and his 
partner, Evans Quiros, bought the 
55,700-acre Dobie Ranch from the 
bankrupt estate of George Parr. 





SENATE PROSPECTS 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ing me to run for the Senate. If 
I run... it will be as one who 
cherishes the memory of Frank- 
lin Roosevelt by reaching out for 
the New Frontier with John Ken- 
nedy. 

“President-elect Kennedy is 
correct when he says Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue is no longer a local 
thoroughfare but a street which 
runs across the world. If this na- 
tion is to survive, we Americans 
must be the vanguard of freedom 
and the citadel of hope for the 
family of man everywhere.”’ 

Associated Press interviewed 
Maverick Thursday. Asked if he 
had not been a liberal in the leg- 
islature, he replied that he was, 


indeed,. and had led the fight 
against ‘“‘the McCarthy legisla- 
tion.”’ 


Meanwhile, in Mexia, Raymond 
Dillard, assistant to Allen Shivers 
when he was governor and a Shiv- 
ers appointee to the State Parks 
Board, announced a campaign to 
induce Shivers to run for the Sen- 
ate job. 

Gov. Price Daniel, in announc- 





ing last Friday that he will offer 
an interim appointment to ex- 
Sen. William Blakley, specified 
that there were no strings at- 
tached—Blakley could run for the 
full term if he desired. Blakley 
has not said he would accept the 
appointment and is thinking about 
it. 

Albert Pena, Jr., Bexar County 
commissioner, wrote Gov. Price 
Daniel recommending he appoint 
Sen. Henry Gonzalez U.S. senator 
from Texas. Pena said that al- 
though Gonzalez was faced with 
active GOP opposition in Bexar 
County, he traveled over the state 
and nation for the Democrats. 

Pena called the report that 
Blakley, “the rustic reactionary,”’ 
would be appointed ‘‘shocking.’’ 
He said it would be a slap at Sen. 
Ralph Yarborough. He said Blak- 
ley was inactive during the Ken- 
nedy campaign but may have 
“‘bankrolled’”’ part of it. “Is the 
U.S. senator’s position to be open 
to the highest bidder? Are the 
loyal Democrats of Texas to be 
sold down the river once again?”’ 
Pena asked. 




















Post-Election Appraisals 





Important Posts 


w A prominent West Texas 
builder is asserting in con- 
versation that Speaker Rayburn, 
in Midland last week, angrily 
brandished advertisements in 
which Texas oilmen endorsed 
Nixon and declared that if Texas 
goes for the GOP, the Democrats 
in Congress have carried the oil 
depletion allowance on their backs 
long enough. 
w Dallas News, which has been 
running short sketches of 
past presidents, chose the last 
few days before the U.S. voting 
to feature Dwight Eisenhower. 
Right underneath the story was 
a sketch entitled, ‘‘Next in Line.”’ 
On page one Nov. 7, the same 
newspaper double-columned a 
story from Moscow that a mem- 
ber of the Soviet presidium had 
criticized Nixon and Eisenhower 
but had not mentioned Kennedy. 
The News’ head: ‘‘Red Hits Nixon, 
Ike But Skips Kennedy.”’ 


Political Intelligence 


w Washington staff of Scripps- 

Howard papers attributed 
Democratic victory in Texas to 
“best organization work in years,”’ 
endorsement of state officehold- 
ers, heavy votes from area south 
and west of San Antonio, Lodge’s 
‘Negro in Cabinet’ statement, and 
Dallas demonstrations against 
Johnsons. 








Ww Cong. John Dowdy, Athens 
conservative, made a speech 
to the Lufkin Kiwanis Club last 
week blasting the attempts to 
repeal the Connally reservation, 
which the Democratic platform 
proposes. 
Cong. Jack Brooks’ plan to 
investigate charges that the 
Vice President’s brother received 
a loan from a firm which subse- 
quently received favorable treat- 
ment from the federal govern- 
ment will place Brooks in the 
national spotlight as chairman of 
the House government activities 
subcommittee. 
Fd Ray Grandy, field patrolman 
for the National Maritime 
Union in Corpus Christi, charges 
GOP labor secretary Mitchell 
with using the new Landrum- 
Griffin law to persecute N.M.U. 
in planning to take the union to 
court on the allegation of two un- 
named members alleging undem- 
ocratic procedures in elections. 
Grandy says N.M.U. is “a model 
of democracy’’ and Mitchell is 
“using Landrum-Griffin as a po- 
litical weapon against a militant 
union.’’ Not one crook has gone 
to jail under its terms, ‘‘but I 
can name a lot of unions they’ve 
harassed under the bonding pro- 
visions,”” he said. 
Fd The night of the election re- 
turns, Sen. Ralph Yarbor- 
ough was congratulated by many 
friends as ‘‘the new senior sena- 
tor.” Yarborough has regarded 
references to his status as ‘‘junior 
senator’’ in the Texas press as 
attempts to depreciate his stand- 
ing kin in spirit to the charges 
for a while that he was ‘‘a minor- 
ity senator.”’ He said being senior 
senator was no change in status; 
but it was evident he was pleased 
by the congratulations. 
vod Yarborough had visited 
Johnson during a long 
phone conversation Johnson was 
having with John Kennedy. Evi- 
dently Johnson put Yarborough 
on, for Yarborough said he talked 
to Kennedy, congratulated him, 
and called him ‘‘Mr. President.’’ 
ww Negroes turned out in much 
greater strength for Ken- 
nedy in Texas than they did for 
Stevenson in 1956. In Harris 
County, for example, predomi- 
nantly Negro precincts which 
gave Stevenson a 17,000-vote mar- 
gin in 1956 gave Kennedy 31,000 
votes to spare. 





vid Atty. Gen. Will Wilson went 

on ‘TV briefly in Austin to 
state that the Texas decision for 
Kennedy-Johnson was a tribute 
to Johnson, without whom the 
state could not have been carried 
for the Democrats. 


ww Gerald Mann, state cam- 

paign manager for Kennedy- 
Johnson, continued to believe, as 
the returns piled in from many 
counties, that but for the religious 
issue, Kennedy-Johnson would 
have been a landslide in the state. 


None of the _ politicians 

prominently mentioned for 
the U.S. Senate race have stirred 
support in the liberal community 
of the state. Maury Maverick Jr. 
of San Antonio, often omitted 
from the wire-service lists of prds- 
pects, is still seriously consider- 
ing running, his decision turning 
on finances. He told a TV interro- 
gator in San Antonio that he is, 
indeed, identified with labor, Ne- 
groes, and Latin-Americans, and 
is proud of this. Liberal interest 
has also been aroused by the idea 
of Rep. Wright Patman running. 


vod Speaker Sam Rayburn said 

in Denison the Democrats 
still have about a 90 majority (in 
the House) and I think that will 
enable us to get the program of 
Kennedy and Johnson through.” 


Fd Texas Businessman, weekly 
advisory for business, said 
the special election for senator 
“could produce either a Republi- 
can senator—or an ‘unknown mav- 
erick’’’ If Fort Worth attorney 
John Connally makes the race, he 
‘“‘would inherit both Johnson sup- 
porters and Johnson foes.’’ With 
Johnson elevated to the vice- 
presidency, the ‘“‘most important 
vacuum in 20 years is created in 
state politics. If middle-roaders 
do not consolidate behind new 
leadership within the Democratic 
Party at state level, then the state- 
house party will go to liberals, 
and conservatives will be operat- 
ing within Republican Party— 
nationally.”’ a.” 


vd A pre-election sampling 

among Texas Businessmen 
subscribers revealed: Nixon fa- 
vored 15-1 among _ corporation 
heads, 9-1 among management 
heads, 5-3 among executives who 
manage their own businesses, 7-6 
among shopkeepers, service firm 
operators, etc. ‘‘Doctors can’t see 
Kennedy at all. But lawyers are 
split about 50-50,’’ the report said. 


w Paul Thompson, San Antonio 

columnist, described the 
election there as between “the 
well-fixed’’ and the ‘“‘not so well- 
fixed.’’ Anyone who wants to get 
elected in San Antonio from now 
on must woo “West Side, East 
Side, police, firemen, bus drivers, 
labor unions, school teachers, and 
average wage-workers.”’ 


vd Jim Clark, Houston Post oil 
columnist, wrote that the 
oil depletion allowance issue more 
than religion almost cost Johnson 
his own state. It cost the Demo- 
crats “thousands of votes.’’ 


Fd Courthouse observers in Dal- 
las say County Judge Lew 
Sterrett may run against Bruce 
Alger for Congress in 1962. Ster- 
rett has said he thinks he could 
have beaten Alger this year. 


Pod Cong. Omar Burleson of 

Anson told the Texas Farm 
Bureau convention that conserva- 
tives in Congress will block much 
of Kennedy’s legislative program. 
“The conservative element,’’ he 
said, ‘‘will try to see that the 
administration won’t expand pub- 
lic housing or cook up any give- 
away schemes. We will maintain 
the right-to-work laws and be 
against federal aid to education.”’ 





Death Penalty Attacked 


(Continued from Page 1) 
groes, one white. 

Galveston County, four: 
Negroes, one white. 

Twenty-one of the rural East 
Texas counties have a record on 
Koeninger’s table, of sending to 
Huntsville for execution only Ne- 
groes—no whites. These 21 are 
Harrison County, six Negroes; 
Hunt, four; Gregg and Wharton, 
three each; Anderson, Cass, Free- 
stone, Lee, Montgomery, and Polk, 
two each; and Chambers, Falls, 
Fayette, Grayson, Kaufman, Mor- 
ris, Nacogdoches, Panola, Red 
River, Kusk, and ‘Trinity, one 
each. 

On the other hand, three of 
these East Texas counties have 
the opposite record—sending to 
Huntsville for execution only a 
white—no Negroes. These are 
Houston, Jasper, and Upshur, one 
white each. 

Angelina and Ellis counties in 
East Texas are alse exceptions to 
the pattern, each having sent to 
Huntsville for execution one Ne- 
gro and three whites. 

Hidalgo County, where Latin- 
Americans predominate, has sent 
one white and five Latin-Ameri- 
cans.to be killed by the state. 
Bexar County, another area of 
Latin concentration, has sent nine 
Negroes, two whites, and six La- 
tin-Americans. 

McLennan County, in Central 
Texas, has sent six Negroes and 
no whites. Travis, the county of 
the state capital, has sent six Ne- 
groes and one white. In North 
Texas both Denton and Wichita 
counties have sent two Negroes, 
no whites. 

The curiosity of the figures is 
El Paso County. Although one of 
the state’s largest counties, and 
although heavily populated with 
Latin-Americans, El Paso has 
sent for the long ride to Hunts- 
ville only two men, one white and 
one Latin. 


Innocents Executed? 


Harold Kilpatrick, executive 
secretary of the Texas Council of 
Churches and provisional chair- 
man of the group opposing capi- 
tal punishment in Texas, opened 
the meeting by stating, ‘‘None of 
us have any illusions about the 
fact that most Texas people are 
reserving judgment on this issue.”’ 

Kilpatrick alluded to an asser- 
tion he had heard that capital 
punishment has already been abol- 
ished for a large portion of the 
population—‘“‘that only the poor 
and the friendless now are exe- 
cuted.”’ 

Koeninger said that of the 340 
persons executed at Huntsville, 
250 were convicted of murder, 86 
of rape, and four of robbery with 
firearms. Of the 78 death penalty 
cases he listed as ‘‘clemency,’’ 66 
had been based on convictions for 


three 





murder, seven for rape, and five 
for robbery with firearms. 
Referring to the rarity of com 
mutations in rape cases, Koenin- | 
ger said, ‘‘You understand, do you 
not, that governors and boards of | 
pardons and paroles hesitate to do | 
anything about this type of case.”’ 
He asked, “‘If there are discrim 
inations—and there are—between | 
the (racial) groups, where does 
the discrimination begin?’’'—with 
the policemen, the juries, the| 
judges, or state officials? 
After Koeninger spoke, 
present introduced themselves to 
each other. They included Roger 


those 


A vigorous, ted-faced speaker, 
MacNamara made these points: 

The death penalty is ‘‘both ethi- 
cally and morally indefensible’ 
and ‘“‘the antithesis of the basic 
ehabilitative orientation of twen- 
tieth century criminology.” 


There is no place for punish- 


|; ment or retribution for their own 


sake 

Capital punishment has been 
proved in “study after study’’ to 
be ne more effective a deterrent 


|to crime than other more desir- 
|able and humane penalties. 


The rational man’’ who com- 
possibility of punish- 


putes tne 


Shattuck, a professor of Romance| ment for his crime is hard to 
Languages at the University of| find, and the few criminals who 
Texas; Robert Hausman, medical| take punishment into account 
examiner for Bexar County; Rep.| would have to conclude they have 
O. H. Schram, Taylor, and the excellent chance to. get away 
chief of police from Taylor; a th a major crime. 
number of ministers; Jimmy Al In 1951, by F.B.I. figures, (Mac- 
len, director, Christian Life Com-| , 
ght . _|Namara_ continued,) the seven 
mission of the Baptist General)... serious, most frequent fel- 
ps gem od ae gowed r€-| onies committed in the U.S. num- 
s >T 
ra e jo barton y storigs it bered 3,000,000. State and federal 
e€ Issue In LUDDOCK several WeCKS/| prisons on the average contain 


ago; William Youngblood, Austin | 
merchant; Walter Dunkelberg, | 
Austin M.D.; Jerry Holleman, | 
state president, Texas AFL-CIO 
and Grady Hogue, a junior co! 
lege president. 

Don Reid, editor of the Hunts 
ville Item who has covered 166 
executions at the prison for As-| 
sociated Press, stated his opinion, 
based on 24 years’ experience, that 
“there have been at least six or 
seven, or maybe more people exe- 
cuted that were not guilty of my 
were i 








crimes of which they 
charged. rs 
“In my opinion, these people 


| 
were put to death because of pub- 
lic opinion more than judges, dis- | 
trict attorneys, or juries,’’ he said 

He had not always opposed cap 
ital punishment, he said. Realiz- | 
ing that society must be protected, 
he proposed that in lieu of the | 
death penalty a mortality table be | 
applied to each person who would 
otherwise be sentenced to die and 
he be committed for at least two 
thirds of the balance of his life 
expectancy. 

Commitment for ‘‘life’’ does not 
work in Texas, he explained, be- 
cause this is taken to mean 45 
years and can be further reduced 
by good behavior and earned time 
off the total sentence. On the av 
erage, the lifer serves about ten 
years in Texas, he said. 

Reid also advocated that judges 


not juries, assess penalties 
against convicted capital offend- 
ers. 


Poor Said Victims 


Principal speaker at the meet- 
ing was Donal MacNamara, dean 
of the New York Institute of 
Criminology and president of the 
American League to Abolish Cap- 
ital Punishment. 


DISSENTING VIEW 


HOUSTON 

District Atty. Frank Briscoe of 
Houston, relating a case in which 
a robber pointing a pistol at the 
head of a Houston storekeeper 
said, “I'd kill you if I didn’t think 
I might get the chair,’’ believes 
the death penalty deters crime 
and would be more effective if 
used more often. 

He believes it causes criminals 
to avoid circumstances that might 
lead to murder, he told the Hous- 
ton Post in an interview. ‘You 
don’t find many burglars carrying 
firearms into residences.’’ Nor is 
it’ society’s way of avenging 
crime, but may work for the de- 
fendant, since, Briscoe said, the 
juror thinks, ‘ ‘It is I who am tak- 
ing this person’s life,’’’ and, as 
Briscoe added, ‘‘It isn’t easy to 
work a jury up to giving the 
death .penalty.’’ 


Incumbent District Attorney 





Dan Walton said that society has 
the right to take life to protect 
itself. He is not concerned that 
the number of capital crimes bears 
no relationship to the number of 
executions, believing the few who 
die are reminders of the state's 
power. “I don’t mean to imply, 

he added, ‘‘that they should be 
considered martyrs.”’ 


Walton said he carefully selects 
cases in which he asks death. He 
recognizes the possibility of a 
mistake, but ‘‘That in itself does 
not disturb me. No society ever 
surrounded the individual with 
more safeguards.”’ 


He does not see the case for life 
imprisonment instead of capital 
punishment. ‘‘What logic would 
establish any difference between 
sudden execution and prolonged 
execution in  prison?’’ Walton 
asked the Post. 


190,000 persons, of whom all but 


| about 50,000 were already in pris- 


1959 began. Therefore, 

3,000,000 major felonies in 
1959, 50,000 persons were commit- 
ted to state and federal prisons, 
odds in these cases 
indictment, and 
the hundreds to 


when 


making the 
against capture, 
conviction ‘‘in 

In 1959 there were about 14,000 
murders in the U.S. known to the 
(and others, of course, not 
known). During 1959, 49 persons 
were executed in the U.S. ‘‘There 
are 49 chances out of 14,000 that 
you can kill a human being and 
not suffer the death penalty,’’ he 
said 


Not 


police 


severity, but certainty of 


| punishment is the best deterrent 


to crime. Better law enforcement 
is called for. 

Selection of victims of capital 
punishment is adventitious. Were 
the 49 executed in 1959 the heads 
of the mafia? the men who kill 
for money? leaders of the nar- 
otics traffic? 

“No, they were the ill-fed, the 
ill-clothed, the ill-housed, mem- 
bers of minority groups, people 
who couldn’t afford a good law- 
yer, and had to have the legal aid 
society or court-appointed coun- 
sel; they were people with no 
friend or family in high places in 
the community,’’ MacNamara ex- 
claimed. 

Society, he said, is correcting 
ts mistakes ‘‘by executing them.” 

The execution of Private Slovik 

cowardice in World War II 
made no sense, since 40,000 other 
American soldiers were brought 
to trial on the same charge, and 
one executed, he said; nor was 
Slovik’s execution made public to 
deter other cowards. 

In World War II and its after- 
nath the Army executed 159 sol- 
the Navy has not executed 
1 single Navy person in 142 years, 
proving to MacNamara that ‘‘you 
can maintain a large institution, 
iat or state without capital 
punishment.”’ 

The execution of innocent per- 

is a good auxiliary argument 

azinst the death penalty, but 
bolitionists’ point is that they 
are also against the execution of 
guilty, MacNamara _ insisted, 

for this is ‘“‘a remnant of medie- 
barbaric, primitive concepts.” 

Officers of the Texas Society to 
Capital Punishment are 
Silber, chairman; Tom Black, at- 

rney, Austin, vice chairman; 
Don Reid, secretary; Harold Kil- 
atrick, treasurer; and directors 
at large, Jerry Holleman, Rep. 
Ronald Bridges of Corpus Christi, 
who sponsored an abolition bill 
in 1959; William Youngblood, and 
Mel Zuck of the American Friends 
Service Cmte. in Austin. R.D. 
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Let those flatter who fear. it is not an American art.—Jefferson 





Let Us Learn 





le’ es if ae Mob 


Let us learn, Texans, from our 
neighbors, the unfortunate Louisi- 
anans, 

The Governor, Jimmie Davis, who 
must be able to love, for he wrote 
“You Are My Sunshine,” pandered to 
the hates of his fellow citizens. Now 
he issues frightened statements from 
Baton Rouge hoping those in New 
Orleans who are feeling emotional 
strain will stay home. 

The legislature, having abolished 
the compulsory school attendance 
law, having convened at midnight in 
Baton Rouge to urge whites not to 
attend desegregated schools, learns 
now of the juvenile mobs roaming the 
streets of New Orleans, the empty 
schools, the roughnecks chanting, 
“Two, four, six, eight, we ain’t gonna 
integrate,” the violence, white against 
Negro, Negro against white. 

Russell “Long, an intelligent, well- 
read American senator, thinking so 
much of his title, so lacking in dignity 
and courage, telling the people, at 
such a time, that the legislature 
should abandon the public school sys- 
tem and turn to segregated private 
schools. 

Politicians frightened, police cursed 
and beaten, bigots raging in the 
streets, all because four little Negro 
girls in starched white dresses en- 
tered a couple of white schools; more 
chaos ahead until finally, humiliated 
not only by defeat but by the national 
repudiation of the hate in their 
hearts, the people of Louisiana will 
sooner or later come to terms. 

Mayor Morrison of New Orleans, 
and most of the trustees of the school 
board, somewhere along the way 
made their private decisions that 
they, too, and the people of Louisiana, 
must live in this century, in this 
world, in these times. They had to ac- 
cept, they had to concur: the centu- 
ries of whites’ exploitation of Negroes 
are ending, bit by bit, Louisiana and 
everywhere. 

Ed Cocke, a Dallas News reporter 
who formerly lived in Louisiana, 
struck a true note when he wrote 


Thursday morning in the News: 

“Entry of four Negro girls into 
New Orleans public schools on Nov. 
14, in this reporter’s opinion, was the 
final blow to a dedicated, but ill-ad- 
vised, movement on the part of a 
highly vocal minority of the. state’s 
citizens—forcefully, if not capably, 
led by the majority of the state’s 
politicians—to ignore national trends, 
and maintain a complete school seg- 
regation. 

“It isn’t that the majority of the 
white people of the state are for in- 
tegration—nothing could be farther 
from the truth—it is simply that most 
Louisianans prefer limited integration 
to closed schools. . . . New Orleans 
wants its schools. .. . 

“The segregatiohists answered in 
their usual manner. State Sen. Speedy 
Long, a cousin of the famous Long 
dynasty, told his followers: ‘Fire 
your colored maid and let her go back 
to where she came from and tell her 
neighbors that we have declared war. 
Do not patronize a barber shop that 
employs colored shoe shine boys. Do 
not patronize service stations that 
employ colored help.’ 

“Long is going to have a hard time 
getting his house cleaned, his hair 
cut, or his gas tank filled in the State 
of Louisiana.” 

When Jimmie Davis, Russell Long, 
and almost the whole legislature en- 
listed in the service of intractable 
racial reaction—reaction so extreme 
it would deprive all the citizens of 
public schools—they made inevitable 
their own repudiation by events. But 
they also turned loose on the streets, 
with the moral support of their own 
acts, the bitter, rowdy, animal-like 
emotions of the truly ignorant big- 
ots. Their state will not soon recover, 
just as Arkansas has not. May the 
people of Dallas, Fort Worth, and 
Beaumont, Orange, Nacogdoches, and 
Athens, Rusk, Marshall, and Green- 
ville take heed and reflect rationally 
and reasonably on what they will do 
when the times reach their towns and 
their schools. 


Kennedy 5 Mandate 


There is a lot of talk now that Sen- 
ator Kennedy has not received a clear 
“mandate” from the voters. A few ob- 
vious points are in order. 


When a man tells the people he is 
going to do something if he is elected, 
he is duty bound to do it if he is elect- 
ed. He is not supposed to do, say, only 
a third of what he promised if he 
wins narrowly, half if he wins by, say, 
five percent, and all if he wins, say, 
by three-fourths. He has committed 
his identity to a course of action. He, 
like every man, has a mandate from 
the expectations of honest men to be 
true to his promises and purposes; 
true to himself. 


The newspapers and magazines edi- 
torially so anxious to tarnish Ken- 
nedy’s victory by crediting it to this 
or that marginal factor—the Dallas 
demonstration, or the shape of Nix- 
on’s nose—have been against liberal 
programs all along. They can fairly 
be suspected of being more strongly 
motivated by a desire to head off lib- 


eral government than by. devotion to 
impartial analysis. 

Obviously, Kennedy’s position is not 
as strong with the Congress as it 
would have been had he won by a 
landslide. All that means is that he 
must work harder to persuade the 
people and the Congress to enact the 
program he outlined and the people 
in good faith evaluated and voted on. 

Far from relieving Senator John- 
son of any duty to work wholeheart- 
edly for the Kennedy-Democratic 
platform and program, the difficul- 
ties the program now faces intensify 
that duty. Sabotage of the Democratic 
program to which Johnson committed 
himself in the campaign would be 
even more reprehensible now that this 
program needs every powerful sup- 
porter it can muster. 

The President-elect has not been 
taken in by the new line against lib- 
eralism in the country. He told a press 
conference he had been elected on his 
program; the country is going to 
move forward. 
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“Some Day That Thing’s Gonna Blow Up in My Face.” 





JUDGES AND JUDGED 


AUSTIN 

How can people have such equa- 
nimity in the face of terrible injus- 
tices for which they are, themselves, 
responsible? By being interested in 
other things, in their own lives, one 
supposes, and from their own sad ex- 
perience with injustice. It was good, 
therefore, to see that at least fifty or 
sixty Texans would journey, some of 
them, hundreds of miles to attend the 
organizing meeting of the Texas So- 
ciety to Abolish Capital Punishment. 


Since none of them were laboring 
under the sentence of death, except 
as we all are, they could not be ac- 
cused of organizing a_ self-serving 
lobby, though a lobby they did or- 
ganize. They were ministers, house- 
wives, professors, doctors, a chief of 
police, who had noticed, along the 
way in their lives, that capital punish- 
ment is unfair and unnecessary, and 
want now to stop it in Texas. 


Their starting point, they did not 
labor among themselves—that killing 
a person is the denial of life, a break- 
ing faith with hope, the negative tri- 
umphant, and that when the state 
kills a person, this involves us all in 
the brutal death-giving. They told 
each other capital punishment is im- 
moral and unethical, but their abhor- 
rence of the act of sending electric 
volts through a mortal man was really 
why they had come together. 

The longer one thinks about what 
ashamed society calls “capital punish- 
ment,” however, the more the reasons 
pile up for stopping it. When evi- 
dence is carefully studied a long time, 
generalizations emerge. 

The poor and the friendless get the 
chair most of the time. The really 
powerful criminals do not do the dirty 
work which brings the public’s thirst 
for vengeance into play: the big boys 
hire punks for the vulnerable crimes. 
Well-off men or men with connections 
who get into serious trouble can get 
off because they can buy good law- 
yers’ services or because they know 
the prosecutors or the judges or have 
impressive character references. It is 
the victims of circumstance, the Ne- 
groes, the Mexicans, the backward 


‘white farmers, who are chosen by the 


unjust processes of justice to serve as 
examples by dying. 


Justice itself is a tenuous business. 
All of us are mortal. Unconsciously 
we slip into the error of thinking 
judges are not; they are. We all have 
propensities for evil within us—what- 
ever we may mean by “evil,” we all 
have enough of everything in us to 
qualify. Crimes, we unevenly evalu- 
ate; criminals, we erratically appre- 
hend; penalties, we unevenly apply. 
Only an arrogant or a righteous man 
can think himself wise enough to 
close out a man’s life in the name of 
punishment. 

Kill.a man, you cannot help him, 
hope for him, you do not give him 
time to change into a better man. 
We have a letter here in the Observer 
office from a man who says he killed 
another man in self-defense. Three 
of the jurors who judged him wanted 
him fried by electricity. He writes a 
sincere letter; he says he has led a 
good life, and continues to now, after 
nine years in jail. If he had been 
killed, his judges would be the 
judged. 

Tomes of evidence do not establish 
that capital punishment deters crim- 
inals more than other severe penal- 
ties do. We do not know that we deter 
criminals by killing some of them; 
we do know that evidence we might 
expect to show that we do, if we did, 
does not show it. Why do we go on 
killing? 

The district attorney in Harris 
County tells of a thief who told a 
shopkeeper he was robbing that he 
would kill him if he was not afraid 
he might get the chair. Nobody wants 
dead shopkeepers. But if this happens 
often, why does it not appear in the 
statistics, in the facts from the end- 
less studies? Is it not just as possible 
that society’s killing suggests to the 
criminal that killing is a useful 
method? 

Good men must disagree on this 
issue. Those who believe that society 
for self-protection must kill a few of 
its convicted criminals are not easily 
convinced otherwise. Indeed, if they 
were right, if capital punishment 
stopped more deaths than it caused, 
they would win the argument. The 
facts of many years’ accumulation 
say they are not right. Now there is, 
in Texas, an organization to tell them 
so. Good. R.D. 


Paper Hits 
TRC Policy 


Excerpted from the Jacksonville 
Daily Progress 
aa 

At the doors of the Texas Railroad 
Commission can be laid much of the 
blame for the present financial diffi- 
culties of Texas. 


The commission has almost shut 
down the state’s largest industry, and 
with it the source of income of its 
people, its businesses, and its state 
government... . 


Now we learn the commission is to 
permit nine day production instead of 
eight, which is a step in the right di- 
rection. But this comes only when the 
major oil companies are hard put to 
get enough crude oil to keep their 
refineries running, and independents 
are almost forced to the walls by their 
lack of income due to the action of 
the Texas Railroad Commission. 


There was once another extreme. 
It was unlimited production. Then 
came proration. ... Now the commis- 
sion shuts down Texas production 
while other states and foreign fields 
step in to fill the vacuum thus pro- 
duced. Meanwhile independents and 
small producers, royalty owners and 
land owners are forced to sell out 
because they cannot stand the life- 
time wait for a payout. 


We have discouraged wildcatting, 
because a well takes so long to pay 
out few can take the risk, even with 
the prospect of a tax advantage. 
Moreover, oil companies are asking 
for ad valorem tax cuts on the basis 
that a well is worth only 10 years 
pay out, and at 8 days production it 
is worth half as much as 16 day pro- 
duction. 


It is good to note the Texas Rail- 
road Commission is beginning to learn 
a few of the facts of life. The com- 
mission was never intended to be a 
protector of foreign oil, the major 
companies or the producers in Louisi- 
ana, Oklahoma and California. The 
commission was created to see to it 
the people of Texas get a fair shake 
in the matter of railroads and oil 
production. .. . 


We need a commission which will 
stand up to the other states, defend 
the rights and property of Texas, 
and make sure this state quits being 
the goat for other states in the mat- 
ter of oil production. 


Taxes for Texas come from crude 
‘ oil production in Texas. Shut down 
the oil fields and we shut down the 
source of revenue. The present fi- 
nancial difficulties of Texas are 
squarely on the shoulders of the three 
men who make up the Texas Rail- 
road Commission. With reasonable 
allowables like other states have, tax 
revenue would begin to flow again, 
and business would be revived in 
Texas, employment would gain, and 
the whole state would benefit. 


aa 








“They Laughed When Ah 
Sat Down at the Piano.” 
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NOW THAT IT’S OVER 


MARSHALL 

On election close, the shouting and 
the tumult dies, but few are left with 
humble and contrite hearts. Once 
Chairman Thruston Morten finishes 
his anguished wail of “foul” and 
Sen. Goldwater concedes we are in 
the twentieth century, victory for the 
Democrats will become official. To 
date the post mortems have been de- 
lightful, and the political pathologists 
have come up with enough diseased 
organs in the Nixon body politic to 
create three or four Frankensteins 
from spare parts alone. 

Unquestionably, to the defeated 
that first debate was the villain in 
the piece. It made obsolete the entire 
Republican campaign strategy, from 
the thumb-in-Khrushchev-chest pos- 
ters on through the aura of holiness 
and maturity that was to settle 
around the sparing hair of Mr. Nixon. 





Judy Horton 


Now that it is over, some sport may 
be had from observing the finger 
pointing of the cautious Cassandras 
of the defeated. Each has selected his 
particular scapegoat and sought to 
tie cans and bangles on it preparatory 
to running it through the thickets 
again. 

One columnist says, “Labor done 
it,” and will have a leash on the com- 
ing administration. He assures us that 
the Democratic leaders telephoned 
labor leaders on a nationwide basis 
between the hours of 11 p.m. and 
4 a.m. to offer congratulations on 
election day, but that henceforth the 
calls will be coming from the oppo- 
site direction. 

The racists no doubt lay the victory 
to the Negro vote and warn ominous- 
ly of the danger of promotion of all 
of our second class citizens. The reli- 
gionists point to the solid Catholic 
vote and shudder at the thought of 
an American version of the letters of 
the Puerto Rican bishops. Only the 
liberals and the intellectuals remain 
free from accusation, and only the 
farmers of the Midwest can on their 
own claim a clean bill of health from 
having had anything to do with Mr. 
Nixon’s defeat. 


Te TACK to be taken 
against the liberals is that Mr. Ken- 
nedy received no mandate to carry 
out his platform pledges on account 
of being elected. Well, just what in 
thunderation did he receive, by over- 
coming the constant snapping at his 
heels by the opposition? Is it not 
enough that he won at all, what with 
every possible device being used to 
discredit him? Did he receive a man- 
date to play false to the pledges he 
made in order to get votes? 

In mid-October, Mr. Theodore H. 
White wrote in the Saturday Review 


of the cult of legitimacy in presiden- 
tial elections; of the bent of the 
American electorate toward keeping 
in power the legitimate heirs of an 
administration. He pointed to three 
upheavals in legitimate transfer of 
power in this century, the Republican 
split in 1912 that elected Wilson, the 
postwar upheaval of the 1920’s that 
gave us Harding, and the economic 
chaos that rid us of Hoover in 1932. 
Unhappily, there was no transfer of 
legitimacy with Mr. Eisenhower's 
election. He was a general, in line of 
succession. It would seem enough of 
a mandate that Sen. Kennedy has 
broken the chain of legitimacy in the 
Republican succession. 

No one could accuse the Republican 
platform of being conservative, so if 
the Democratic one was even more 
liberal, is there cause for those who 
ran on it to say they owe nothing to 
those who supported them on that ac- 
count? 

In one of her skillful thrusts, Mar- 
garet Hallsley has spoken of our en- 
trenchment with St. Ike in the con- 
verse of the Marxian aphorism, say- 
ing, “Opiate is the religion of the 
American people.” Are we to sleep 
on? Did the Prince Charming of the 
feminine electorate evoke all those 
squeals, only to settle back as the kid 
brother image instead of the hot 
suitor? Can it be that all of his urg- 
ing and promising to put America on 
the move had reference to sleep-walk- 
ing? Will the Democratic administra- 


tion of 1960 parallel the Democratic 
Congress of 1958 in fruitless somno- 
lence? 

If this be the course Senators Ken- 
nedy and Johnson are to take, let us 
all roll over, and pass the opium pipe 
for another round. If America is to 
be put on the move, in which direction 
will we go, forward toward Rocke- 
feller, or backward toward Goldwa- 
ter? 


Somznow. I believe we 
have truly awakened. That the arous- 


al was not accompanied by a jerking 
upright and bolting out of bed does 
not mean that we are sleep-walking. 


As that great philosopher, Norman 
Thomas, said on Nov. 20, 1954, as the 
McCarthy star was falling: “In spite 
of all this (McCarthyism, etc.,) there 
has been saving common_ sense 
about our democracy ... (The) end 
has always been victory for compara- 
tive reason and decency. The struggle 


against demagoguery scarcely fits the 


St.-George-against-the-dragon myth 

. Our democratic St. George goes 
out rather reluctantly with armor 
awry. The struggle is confused; our 
knight wins by no clean thrust of 
lance or sword, but the dragon some- 
how poops out, and decent democracy 
is victory 

And so we slay the dragon that 
began with the noxious breath of' Mc- 
Carthyism and pooped out as the so- 
porific of ‘‘Father Knows Best” wore 
off. 


FRANKLIN JONES 








A PESSIMISTIC VIEW 


WASHINGTON 

I am inclined to believe the real 
winner is not Jack Kennedy but his 
running mate Lyndon B. Johnson, who 
now becomes the most powerful man 
in Washington as a result of the close 
vote. 

Johnson looms as the first Vice 
President in history with the power 
of veto. It this good or bad? The an- 
swer depends on where you sit and 
what you want out of the new ad- 
ministration. 

It is already evident that Johnson 
will never let Jack Kennedy forget 
for a moment to whom he owes his 
victory, for without Texas, Georgia, 
Alabama, South Carolina, North Car- 
olina, and the peripheral states, Ken- 
nedy would have gone down to defeat. 

If any Kennedy proposal, whether 
it is to cut the oil depletion allowance 
or lower the interest rate, does not 
meet with Johnson’s approval, then 
“LBJ” need only pass the word along 
to his old cronies of the Dixiecrat-Re- 
publican coalition and the proposal 
will die before it is born. 

On the other hand, what Lyndon 
wants Lyndon will get. At this stage 
nobody is quite sure what Lyndon 
wants. 

Certainly the narrowness of the 
Kennedy victory means that the elec- 
tion was no mandate for anything 
that is clearly definable. Except for 
New York and maybe Michigan, the 
northern liberals cannot legitimately 
lay claim to Kennedy for anything. 

If he goes along with a higher min- 
imum wage law or increased federal 
aid to the aged, it will only be be- 
cause he has strong convictions on 





STATE 


From The Dallas News: 
aa 

Virtually orphaned by legislative 
neglect, the state parks of Texas are 
providing only a small part of the 
recreational opportunities that they 
should. This is brought out in the re- 
port of Glenn H. Ivey, an expert who 
conducted a survey of the parks for 
*he Texas Research League. 

Ivey showed that most of the 58 
parks are in fair or poor condition, 
with only 45 of them open to the pub- 
lic. A Houstonian who wants to use a 
state beach park must drive 60 miles. 
The one he finds then has no improve- 
ments, manager or caretaker, and it 


PARKS 


is under water at high tide. Many 
other state parks are lacking in need- 
ed facilities. 

Pointing to larger appropriations 
in other states on park development, 
Mr. Ivey recommended better plan- 
ning and staff training for Texas 
parks with emphasis on camping 
sites. His report should be studied by 
the next Legislature. 

Expansion and upgrading of Texas 
parks is an investment that will pay 
dividends in the spending by tourists. 
Too long the park system has depend- 
ed on donations of land and minimum 
upkeep. The time has come for a more 
vigorous program. a” 


these subjects or regards the two 
measures as good politics. 

It may be Jack Kennedy’s personal 
misfortune that his moment of great 
triumph could turn out to be a fleet- 


ing thing because he barely managed 
to squeak through. He could find him- 
self very quickly a president in name 
only, with no power to force congres- 


sional action except on Johnson’s 
terms 

Yet he will also find that it is he 
and no one else who will bear respon- 
sibility for all the inevitable mistakes 
and setbacks. There will be no Repub- 
lican Congress'on whom to lay the 
blame 

The top men at the Republican Na- 
tional Committee have begun speak- 
ing of Kennedy as a “‘one-term’”’ pres- 
ident. Somie Democrats, on the other 
hand, say that now there is a legiti- 
mate excuse if he finds that he is 
unable accomplish much in the 
early days of his new term. There are 


even those who talk candidly of a 


four-year period of just holding the 


line, another way of saying ‘“stand- 
still.” 

The 8 results bespeak great 
national division. Whether Kennedy 
becomes one of the great presidents 
in American history or a failure de- 
pends partly on the calibre of the men 
with whom he surrounds himself. It 
will also rest on his ability to convince 
a larger portion of the electorate than 
those who voted for him that he is 


not just a rash, over-eager young man 
in a hurry 


Until the sound and fury die down 
and Kennedy has had a chance to 
relax and collect his thoughts, it is 


unwise to demand too much. 

I hope the meagerness of the vic- 
tory, aside from the awesomeness of 
the job he is about to assume, will 
have a sobering effect on the Presi- 
dent-elect as well as his young broth- 


er, Bobby. The arrogance of which 
many complained never set well; now 
it could. prove politically disastrous. 

When Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
elected in 1932 the issues were clear 


and there was no mistaking for what 
it was that the public yearned. They 
wanted government with a heart. And 
they wanted affirmative leadership. 
If Kennedy can persuade the elec- 
torate that these, too, are the atti- 
tudes with which he approaches the 
White House, then we may be in for 

a pleasant surprise. 
ROBERT G. SPIVACK 











Flooded 


KENEDY 

I was quietly watching televi- 
sion at my aunt and uncle’s home 

. in Kenedy when we had a tele- 
phone call informing us that the 
town was under water. It had 
been raining continually for about 
three days. That day it had been 
raining exceptionally hard. I had 
been pulled out of a flooded street 
earlier in the afternoon, but the 
town had been in no danger. 

Having driven down town I 
noticed that indeed the streets 
were of an aqueous consistency. 
In fact, the whole damn town 
was flooded. I drove by the Meth- 
odist Church and that was as far 
as I could go. I met the Method- 
ist preacher standing out front in 
the water. He had been bringing 
flooded-out citizens into the 
church for the night. He had on 
boots, but the boots were full of 
water. . 

I owned a building which was 
almost completely demolished by 
the flood. Both walls on one wing 
had been washed away and the 
rest was flooded. I assumed that 
my mother was up town so I went 
up there to look for her. She 
wasn’t up town, but she was up 
in a tree. Not finding her up town 
I returned to find she had climbed 
down from the tree after the 
water had receded. 

This was the worst flood in 
Kenedy’s history. All of the main 
business section was inundated. 
The waters had broken the door 
in one drug store, which was be- 
ing systematically looted. The 
army reserve was later placed 
around it for protection. Welan 
Hauck, who owned a jewelry 
store, was trying to get in it to 
see how much damage had been 
done. The fire department had 
stretched a rope across the:street 
for him to hold to. The torrent 
pulled him loose from the rope 
and swept him down the street. 
He grabbed hold of a parking 
meter and saved himself. He later 
reflected on the incident. ‘You 
know when they put those meter 
in I said that they ought to tie 
ropes to them and pull them up 
by the roots, but you know I’m 
kinda glad they put the damn 
things in.”’ 
N THE MEANTIME another 

crisis was developing. A woman 
was in labor on one side of town 
and all the doctors were in a 
meeting on the other side of town. 
The Buckaloo trucking company 
had radios on both sides of the 
town, so Mrs. M. T. Buckaloo 
supervised the rescue of the ex- 
pectant mother by two-way radio. 
The doctor informed Mrs. Buck- 
aloo that since he didn’t have his 
bag packed, it would be easier 
to bring the expectant mother to 
the hospital, so they carried her 
across the flooded bridge in an 
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oilfield truck. Later the ‘doctors 
confided that they were surprised 
to find that the town was flooded. 
The house where they were meet- 
ing was high and dry and they 
assumed that they were being 
harrassed over a minor street 
wash, since the town had never 
been flooded before. 

The Red Cross made the Meth- 
odist preacher evacuate the church 
and place the evacuees in the 
junior high school because they 
only gave out coffee and dough- 
nuts under one roof. 

Marcus Warden managed to 
keep the flood waters out of his 
package store and malt bever- 
age establishment by shoving 
towels in the door cracks. Sam 
Tudzin, who has a dry goods store, 
drilled holes in his floor with a 
bit to let the water out. He suf-] 
fered practically no damage ex- 
cept for the holes. 

The Ford agency had all of its 
cars under water and Joe Foster, 
a seed dealer, had his store and 
all of his warehouse three feet 
under. He estimated his loss at 
about $12,000. His competitors 
chipped in and loaned him their 
trucks and employees to move his 
seed and help dry it. One store 
owner sat down and cried over 
his loss. Probably some more of 
them did in private. 

Late that night the fire depart- 
ment went out looking for Mrs. 
Berry. She was the only one in 
town that was unaccounted for. 
She had started for home after her 
blind husband had phoned her 
that he had made it home all right. 

She had started from a groc- 
ery store on the highway. The 
people there had warned her 
about making the trip, but she 
informed them that the water 
wasn't too bad out toward the 
farm. It hadn’t been bad up until 
then. Apparently she had gone 
toward her home and had been 
cut off by rising water. There she 
picked up Rhodes, a dairy worker 
whose car was flooded out, and 
then she attempted to return to 
Kenedy. They found her car had 
been washed off the road and 
later their bodies. A farmer named 
Getz estimated that he had made 
it through about five minutes be- 
fore they were drowned. They 
were the only ones lost. 

The whole town spent the rest 
of the night sweeping the water 
out of their houses and stores. 
The fire department then left to 
rescue Pettus, which was also 
under water. The mayor, Jimmy 
Nichols, estimated the total dam- 
age, houses, business district, 
streets, and everything at $775.000. 

As Mrs. Buckaloo described it, 
“Everybody forgot race, relig- 
ion, politics and everything and 
went to work to help one another. 
Why I might even have grabbed 
a mop with a Kennedy button 
on it.’’ 

PPARENTLY THE DAMS on 

the Escondido Creek saved 
Kenedy. Before it had always been 
the Escondido that had flooded 
the town. Without those dams 
there would probably have been at 
least a thousand drowned. This 
time it was the Nichols Creek 
which flooded the town, collecting 
water along an insignificant five- 
mile length. Freak heavy -rains 
had done it A tavern operator 
commented, “If it hadn’t been for 
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Writers, Talking 


_ AUSTIN 

Affected, perhaps, by the 
political debates, writers have 
been making appearances and 
talking about themselves all 
over the state. 

The poet and critic, John Ciardi, 
having told a Dallas News re- 
porter that “writing poetry takes 
a certain hardness of mind, be- 
cause art is a disciplined thing,’’ 
éppeared as touted at the second 
annual Book and Author Lunch- 
eon in Dallas (part of Dallas’ Fall 
Festival of Arts) and allowed that 
it is hard to ‘‘make anything sell- 
ing the stuff, but you can make 
‘em pay through the nose ex- 
plaining it.” 

J. Frank Dobie, also submitting 
to the customary pre-speech news- 
paper interview, told Dallas News 
reporter Joe Goulden, ‘I wasted 
my golden youth on causes. The 
only salvation for the human race 
is for people to arrive at a just 
sense of values.”’ As for now, 
Dobie said, “I consider myself 
something of an artist, a con- 
scious craftsman. I have tried to 
write well. My idea of life is not 
to win an argument, an election; 
it’s producing something useful 
and interesting.’’ 

Introduced at the luncheon as 
the dean of Texas letters, received 
with a standing ovation, Dobie 
told about an encounter early one 
morning in a hallway of his home 
with houseguest Carl Sandburg. 
Sandburg told Dobie, ‘‘Most of 
‘em look like shoe .clerks, but 
you look like an aw-wther.”’ 

Morris Ernst, the civil liberties 
lawyer and writer, passed through 
Austin long enough to hold forth 
before various assemblies of lis- 
teners on little-by-little progress 
(give policemen awards for pro- 
tecting civil liberties, he advised). 
In Dallas, the lawyer who fought 
the case which culminated in the 
the ruling that Joyce’s Ulysses was 
not obscene, urged. readers of 
books to “forget the invalid fears 
of the human race—such as super- 
stition and fear of obscenity. 
There is no test for what is ob- 
scene. Try instead to develop 
positive attitude toward each good 
work of art.”’ 

BEST SPEECH we have 
heard or heard about by a 
Texas writer this year, however, 
was tossed off by Charles /Rams- 
dell of Austin, writer of San An- 
tonio, A Historical and Pictorial 
Guide (University of Texas Press), 
during Theta Sigma Phi's 1960 
Writers’ Roundup in Austin re- 
cently. ; 

“I think maybe if we'd left 
everything out but the pictures, 
it'd sold as well in San Antonio,” 
Ramsdell told the large (for book- 
talk) audience. 

Feeling pretty good, he had put 
in a chapter on chili con carne 
which “wasn’t necessary at all.”’ 
After the book came out he ex- 
pected to be welcomed in San 
Antonio with a parade in his 
honor, during which he would be 
crowned with tamale shucks. To 





those dams the town would have 
been under ten feet of water.’’ 
“Yeah,” another said . ‘Those 
damn _ socialistic federal dams 
saved the town.’ Another said, 
“Those weren't socialistic dams, 
those were Democratic dams, if 
they had been socialistic dams 
they would have been big enough 
to keep the town from floodin’ at 
all.”’ 

There had previously been some 
discussion of placing a dam 
across Nichols Creek. The mayor 
indicated that it was a certainty. 
“Sometimes you’ve got to do 
things you can’t afford. It’s like 
getting married, if you wait until 
you can afford it, you’ll never do 
it. A dam would have saved us 
several times what:it would have 
cost us.”’ 

DAN STRAWN 





the contrary, however, he was 
priding himself down the street 
in San Antonio and met an old 
friend who greeted him with great 
enthusiasm .and insisted on the 
question, ‘‘Where’ve you been? 
What’ve you been doing?" 

Rueing with another friend the 
book’s slow sales in its subject 
city, Ramsdell said, ‘“‘The trouble 
is that I’ve written a book about 
the most illiterate town in the 
most illiterate state.’ His friend 
thought not; rather, he said, ‘“The 
trouble is that you’ve written a 
book about a town where half 
the people don’t read English and 
the other half don’t read books.”’ 

He had hoped, Ramsdell ex- 
plained, that his scholarship would 
start great controversies; even 
scandalizing ones. There was a 
Spaniard who was reputed in the 
town to have ‘‘died in a state of 
virtue’ (‘‘some,’’ said Ramsdell, 
“‘Spaniard’’), but the book estab- 
lished his more ordinary past 
(married, children). No rise from 
the namesakes the phone book is 
full of. 

He had been afraid to go back 
to the Alamo because he had said 
in his book that although the 
Daughters of the Republic of Texas 
had identified a room in the Alamo 
as the monks’ burial room, there 
had never been any monks there— 
friars, yes, but never more than 
two of them. “For some reason, 
the Daughters of the Republic of 
Texas are fascinated by monks. 
I don’t know why,” the author 
mused. Well, he went back the 
other day, was given a tour, and 
the lady said, ‘‘ ‘Bowie’s room is 
over there.—Oh, you put him in 
another room’.’”’ Why, he was 
regarded “like a bellhop.”’ 


‘ AT’S ALL I have to say about 

San Antonio,’”’ Ramsdell con- 
cluded. ‘Master of ceremonies W. 
St. John Garwood thought the 
chamber of commerce of that 
fair city was entitled to a re- 
joinder, but none of its agents 
was present. 

Ramon F. Adams, who wrote 
a debunking of Billy the Kid 
myths (A Fitting Death for Billy 
the Kid, U. of Oklahoma Press), 
said he just got tired of reading 
that the Kid had moved to Cof- 
feyville, Kas. in 1862, when there 
wasn’t any Coffeyville, Kas., and 
to Silver City before there was 
one. “I got a lot of criticism— 
why did I destroy all the legends 
that everybody loved so long? I 





decided that it was about time 
for somebody to tell the truth so 
the next generation would have 
ha 

John Graves, the Texas Chris- 
tian University professor who 
wrote Goodbye to a River (Knopf) 
about his farewell trip alone down 
the Brazos River after he learned 
that dams were to be built across 
it, turned out to be a shyly smil- 
ing man, a little breathy about 
making a speech. Garwood ex- 
pressed delight that somebody had 
been able to find a good part of 
the muddy, pestilential Brazos; 
Graves said beauty is in the 
beholder’s eye and that’s all he’d 
ever claimed to see. 

Bill Casey, University of Texas 
English professor whose first 
novel, Shroud for a Journey, was 
brought out by Houghton-Miffin, 
said the publisher wanted him to 
lengthen his book—how could 
they ask $3.50 for one so short?— 
but in fact, he said, the night be- 
fore he’d mailed the manuscript, 
he had taken out a 5,000-word 
part, “‘quite a striking scene, I 
thought. My wife said ‘Nobody’s 
going to read that.’ ”’ 

The Dallas luncheon also hor- 
ored Tom Lea; E. M. Schiwetz 
of Houston (Buck Schiwetz’ 
Texas, watercolors, University of 
Texas Press); Harnett Kane of 
New Orleans; Frank Vandiver of 
Houston, the Civil War historian; 
Herbert and Virginia Gambrell 
(their Pictorial History of Texas 
is to be published Nov. 28), and 
others. 

In Austin the Theta Sigs, hav- 
ing winnowed through a list of 
100 Texas authors this year, also 
selected for recognition Allan Bos- 
worth (The Lovely World of 
Richi-San, Harper); Wayne Gard 
(The Great Buffalo Hunt, Knopf); 
William Goyen (The Faces of 
Blood Kindred, Random House); 
Jean Holloway (Hamlin Garland: 
A Biography, U. T. Press); War- 
ren Leslie (Love or Whatever It 
Is, McGraw-Hill); Tom Martin 
(Dynasty: The Longs of Louisiana, 
Putnam’s); Kenneth W. Simmons 
(Kriegie, Thomas Nelson & Sons) ; 
Otis Singletary (The Mexican 
War, U. of Chicago Press); Ed 
Syers (The Seven: Navy Sub- 
chaser, Duell, Sloan and Pearce); 
Frank X. Tolbert (The Day of 
San Jacinto, McGraw-Hill); John 
Edward Weems (Race for the 
Pole, Holt); and a number of 
others. R.D. 





Life Line’s 
AUSTIN 
“Life Line,’’ the right-wing po- 
litical broadcasts by Rev. Wayne 
Poucher financed in large part by 
H. L. Hunt, the Dallas oil billion- 
aire, are now being broadcast on 
45 Texas radio stations, according 
to the program’s latest mailings 
to writers of letters to editors. 


These Texas stations are only 
part of the program’s national 
radio saturation, heavy through- 
out the South, substantial in the 
West, but non-existent in the east- 
ern part of the United States. 

In a letter dated Nov. 8 to a 
Texas man who had written a let- 
ter to a newspaper, Clyde J. 
Moore, manager of Life Line, 
asked for volunteer scripts for 
Life Line’s radio commentaries, 
which, “after being edited, will 
then be heard by about two mil- 
lion people.’’ 

An accompanying letter of ex- 
planation states that these volun- 
teer writings “will be edited and 
adapted to the commentator’s 
style,” and the contributor’s name 
“will not be used.” 

In an interesting insight into 
taboo subjects on the Life-Line 
programs, (which advocate an end 
to foreign aid, skepticism toward 





Coverage 


the United Nations, more loyalty 
oaths, and similar programs,) the 
mailing explains: 

“Life Line does not deal with 
the following subjects in its broad- 
casts and publication: integration, 
criticism of Jews or other minor- 
ities, criticism of National Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ of Amer- 
ica, charges of communism in the 
educational field, criticism of la- 
bor unions or leaders, charges of 
communism in the church, de- 
nominational controversy.’’ 

Dr. W. R. White, president, Bay- 
lor University at Waco, is identi- 
fied on the letterhead as a mem- 
ber of Life Line’s national advis- 
ory board. 

Texas cities in which are lo- 
cated the stations on which Life 
Line is now heard: Abilene, Ama- 
rillo, Austin, Baytown (three sta- 
tions), Bonham, Bryan, Corpus 
Christi (two), Dallas, Denton 
(two), El Paso, Fort Worth, Gal- 
veston, Greenville, Harlingen, 
Henderson, Houston, Jasper, Kil- 
gore (two), Littlefield, Longview 
(two), Lubbock, Lufkin, Marshall, 
McKinney (two), Midland, Mount 
Pleasant, Nacogdoches, Paris 
(two), Pecos, Port Arthur, San 
Antonio, Stephenville, Texarkana 
(two), Tyler, Victoria, and Waco. 
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House, Not Home 


THE ORDERLY DISORDERLY 
HOUSE, by Carol Erwin with 
Floyd Miller. N.Y., Doubleday 
and Co., Inc., 1960. $3.95. 


“It takes a heap of womien, to 
make a home a house’’ wrote Ed- 
die Guest, or one of the great 
American writers. Since that 
time the public has been inter- 
ested in houses, of one kind of 
another, hence the subtle title of 
this volume. 

Carol’s first ‘‘house’’ was in 
Abilene, and to tell you the truth, 
the book doesn’t have much in- 
terest until she gets there, on page 
171. Then we get to the heart of 
the matter, the memoirs of a 
madam. 

Not that life had been dull for 
Carol until then; the Perils of 
Pauline won’t hold a candle to 
bers. Her gambling, poor-Okie 
father sends her through the fifth 
grade, when she runs off from 
home at age 14, after witnessing 
cattle poisonings, miscegenation, 
and holy roller activities. She 
hoboes as a boy, later as a girl, 
up to the age of 18, maintaining 
a perilous virginal existence rem- 
iniscent of the medieval Lives of 
the Saints. One night she fights 
off a lecherous conductor, con- 
sequently spending the rest of 
the night in jail fighting off bugs 
and a drunken lesbian. She learns 
what hangovers are, inherits a 
gambling joint for an aged In- 
dian, beats up ‘“‘sporting girls’’ 
three at a time, and falls in love 
with an ex-con, which means the 
downfall of her virtue. 


AMES OF MANY Texas towns 
slip from her pen: Brecken- 
ridge, Ivan, Swastika, Murray, 
Best, Borger, Signal Hill, San 
Angelo, McCamey, Taylor. Each 
forms a small chapter in her ca- 
reer as a “‘landlady.”’ It was at 
Foster that with a brand-new 
Buick she bribed the sheriff, who 
promised not to raid her until 
election-eve. In another town, the 
payoff was through the “juke 
box’’ industry. Handling politi- 
cians and the law was part of 
the excitement of her job, but 
she could never manage the Tex- 
as Rangers. 

And who do you suppose talked 
her into writing her memoirs? 
Clarence Darrow, that’s who. He 
cropped by her place several 
nights, to relax with a drink and 
conversation, only. (‘‘He had just 
finished the Scopes trial where 
he tried to prove were ail descend- 
ed from apes.’’) He gave her a 
set of Emerson, and told her to 
keep a diary. She did. Apparently 
she algo read Self Reliance. 

Her friends at times included 
Mat Kime, bankrobber; Jim Gar- 
ver, “‘wanted in seven states’’; 


and Dick Lime, ‘‘one cf the most 
notorious bankrobbers in the 
Southwest.”" The first two she 
found too effete for her tastes: 
Garvey ‘“‘never turned a trick’’ 
in her house and there was 
“something girlish’’ about Kime. 
Not so with Lime: ‘Soon Dick 
and I were partners, both in bed 
and in business, and we made a 
good team.”’ 


The Dallas News might call 
Carol a “‘liberal’’. She is proud 
that her road house in Foster was 
the first in the South to have a 
Negro entertainer, ‘‘a smash hit 
Negro piano player by the name 
of Joe Johnson.”’ (No relation to 
the Dallas Vegas Club’s smash 
hit of the same name). As Carol 
puts it, “Here we were in the 
Deep South with a room full of 
people—Negro and white, outlaws 
and workers, hustlers and legiti- 
mate women—and we all had a 
great time together.’ 


As you can see by the above, 
she lapses into philosophy some- 
times. Madams, she says in a 
mixed metaphor, “have seen the 
human race with its pants down 
and .. . know its needs and 
fears.’’ To extend the metaphor, 
a chapter later she adds: ‘‘I just 
didn’t find people in their natural 
state to be bad, as some reform- 
ers seem to claim.’’ 


HE LIVES AND LEARNS. A 
poker game set up in the aft- 
ernoons for the prostitutes was 
very successful. As one explained 
to her: “When some housewife 
gets bored, what’s her idea of ex- 
citement? Sneaking off some aft- 
ernoon and doing boom-booms 
with her husband’s best friend. 
But what the hell are we sup- 
posed to do when we get bored?’’ 
But all is not benevolence when 
Carol comments on the world of 
1960: ‘‘The prudes have won the 
day and sex has been driven un- 
derground, easily available to only 
the very rich. And what are the 
results? . More homosexuals 
- more juvenile violence . . . 
more sex crimes than ever be- 
fore. Let the prudes answer for 
this!’” She adds as an after- 
thought: “I was certainly lucky 
to live in the days when men were 
men and not a bunch of nances 
who danced on strings manipu- 
lated by their wives and mothers 


and sisters.”’ 
JAMES W. BYRD 





Rare and H 

Sirs: The name ‘ rles Alan 
Wright”’ is almost ubiquitous. I 
just finished reading a defense of 
Nixon by the gentleman in Pro- 
gressive, only to pick up an Ob- 
server with a more extensive 
thinkpiece on the defeated presi- 
dential candidate. 

I hear, from sources, that Mr. 
Wright is one of the survivals of 
a rare—and almost extinct—spe- 
cies called “Liberal Republican- 
ism,”’ or in some circles, ‘‘Mod- 
ern Republicanism.”’ 

According to exhaustive re- 
search I have conducted on the 
subject, I discover that the few 
vestiges of this rare phenomenon 
flourish in the more metropolitan 
part of the U.S., say New York 
or San Francisco—habitats that 
provide enough intellectual mois- 
ture and oxygen required for the 
preservation of this delicate 
breed. 

The climate of the U.S. is so 
harsh and unconducive, however, 
that despite a vast incubation 
process launched by Sherman 
Adams and Thomas Dewey in 
1956, it failed te spawn enough 
offsprings, and the ones born 
alive—alas—perished soon after- 
wards. 

The ephemeral nature of the life 
process makes Mr. Wright’s case 
even more striking, because the 
same research I have conducted 
on the national level also reveals 
this bit of evidence: 

According to the laws of adapta- 
tion, these creatures undergo a 
metamorphosis when they mi- 
grate to intellectually more arid 
areas of the nation, say Texas, 
for example. 

The ultra-violet and gamma 
rays emitted by their cognate an- 
cestral group in these areas—The 
Texas GOP—reflect such a harsh 
intensity, these creatures undergo 
almost cataclysmic changes or 
regress to a lower rung on the 
evolutionary ladder, like the Tex- 
as Democratic Party, left-wing, 
of course. 

But this is to Mr. Wright’s 
credit, since it is apparent that 
he is of superior breeding stock 
to have maintained his original 
coloration in such an unconducive 
environment. 

Since every living organism— 
plant and animal, alike—is in a 
never ending state of change 
(there are some exceptions, for 











likelihood that Mr. Wright should 
be the subject of continual study 
to see if his interaction with his} 
ancestral group might produce a} 
future mutation—say, for exam-| 
ple, a Jacob Javits or Clifford 
Case. 


Wayne Chastain, 412 Sixth St 
San Antonio. 


Houston Integration 

Sirs: The piece you had on 
Houston integration (Obs. Oct. 7) | 
covered the subject well. I thought! 
you might be interested in the} 
reactions of a reporter who cov- 
ered the original Houston court 
action in the case. 

I was on the federal run for 
the Houston Press at the time the 
suit came before Judge Connally 
for trial. The evidence showed as 
clearly as possible that the segre- 
gated school system was, in fact, 
responsible for lower levels of 
achievement by Negro students. | 


The evidence was to the effect) 


that Negro and white students! 
were closest together in achieve- | 
ment levels when they entered) 
school. As they progressed—in | 
segregated schools—the white stu- 
dents on the average drew away 
from the Negroes. Reasons given 
by witnesses were that the facil- 
ities for education were decidedly | 
unequal in many cases, that the 
teaching quality was higher in 
white schools, and that the incen- 
tive to complete school was great- 
er for white students than Ne- 
groes. 

Judge Connally, whom I knew 
rather well because of my several 
years on the federal beat, seemed | 
eminently fair in his conduct of 
the trial. In an interview during 
the trial, he outlined his theory 
on the Supreme Court ruling to 
me in these general terms: The 
court did not, by any stretch of 
the imagination, order integra 
tion of the schools. By that he 
meant that there was no serious 
student of law who could inter 
pret the ruling to mean that an 
equal number of whites and Ne- 
groes must be placed in any par 
ticular school or classroom. What 
he felt was the essence of the Su 
preme Court ruling—and a num 
ber of other judges seem to agree 
—was that no child could be de- 
prived of the right to attend a 
particular school solely because 
of his race. 

I am sometimes distressed and 
surprised to find how many peo- 


| for this 


a aay 


chunk of information. 

I felt certain that, when he did 
rule on the case, Judge Connally 
would order desegregation with 
all deliberate speed. This, of 
course, is what he did. But when 
I left Houston in August of 1958, 
the case was still going the ap- 
peal route and there was no indi- 
cation how long it might be... 

I had no idea that the ultimate 
ruling would call for one grade a 
year desegregation. When I saw 
the stories on this plan in the New 
York papers, I was pretty sur- 
prised. What went on between the 
time I left Houston and the rul- 
ing may have changed the pic- 
ture dramatically. But, when I 
left, those of us who had been 
covering the case from the begin- 
ning were under the impression 
the desegregation program would 


| be ‘much more sweeping. 


Mike Dorman, Newsday, Gar- 
den City, Long Island, New York. 


All J‘s & K’s 

Sirs: I regret that R.D.’s pro- 
found thought process of decid- 
whom to vote for and why 
outlined in an earlier 
issue. It would have enabled me 
to more boldly affirm the voting 
habit of my father and his father. 
My late and dear grandfather 
who died without ever getting 
the horse that his heart was set 
on) had a spirited mule whose 
was Jack. His admiration 
mule induced him to vote 
only for candidates whose names 
began with J or K. My father 
later modified this rule to in- 
candidate having a K 
anywhere in his name. This per- 
mitted him to vote for the second 
Roosevelt; but he was never quite 
easy about tampering with his 
father’s sound precept. 

You no doubt can imagine my 
that slightly drippy 
morning last Tuesday when I 
found a plethora of J’s and K’s 
on the ballot—particularly when 
I found one name appears twice. 
I left that cardboard washing- 
machine carton filled with excru- 

ating glee because I had been 
able to uphold the family tradi- 
tion. I knew that, somewhere, my 
father and his father and his mule 
were sharing my glee. And if I 
had known what the write-in col- 
umn was for, I could have alter- 
nated down the entire column 
vith the two names that had 

roved such a boon. 
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Kilgore Oilmen vs. Russian Reds 





Big D's 


When a delegation of peram- 

bulating Russian oilmen, led 
by chairman Stepan Ivanovich 
Kuvykin, said they were con- 
vinced that the oil derricks 
around Kilgore represented both 
a fire hazard and a waste of $100 
million in surplus investment, 
their Kilgore colleagues took swift 
umbrage. Mayor L. N. Crim re- 
plied that the free enterprise sys- 
tem gets better oil results than 
the Communist method. He said 


the greater number of oil wells *” 


drilled, the greater is the recovery 
of oil. We don’t need Communists 
to come over here and tell us how 
to operate our oil fields, Kilgore 
News-Herald editor Winston 
Gardner said. Kilgore’s derricks, 
he said, are not nearly as hazard- 
ous as city traffic and a lot more 
valuable. 


The Way of Life 


7 The Daily Texan, student 
newspaper at the University 
of Texas, and the UT Young Dem- 
ocrats have joined in criticizing 
the Cowboy Minstrels, an annual 
show sponsored by a men’s serv- 
ice organization. ‘“‘This show is 
just one more staggering and de- 
cadent tradition which degrades 
and embarrasses our fellow citi- 
zens,"" a YD resolution said. Ran- 
dom interviews by the Daily Tex- 
an found student opinion in favor 
of continuing the Minstrels, how- 
ever. “If we do away with the 
Cowboy Minstrels, we might .as 
well do away with Halloween,”’ 
one student said. 
2 A new book by Holiday Mag- 
azine editors, Great Restau- 
rants in America, cites four Dal- 
las restaurants. No other South- 
west cities are so honored. The 
chosen four are Old Warsaw, Ma- 
rio’s, Arthur’s, and the Neiman- 
Marcus Zodiac Room. On Old 
Warsaw the editors comment: 
“Stanislaw Slawik introduced ‘es- 
cargots’ (snails) to Dallas, which 
was the greatest act of courage 
since the defense of the Alamo. 
Today he is serving more than a 
hundred dozen a week."’ The au- 
thors conclude, however: ‘Dallas 
in general does not have the food 
its size, wealth, and growing so- 
phistication merit.” 
* Texas Game and Fish has 
urged sportsmen to save deer 
hides. Plans are being made to 
collect the hides for hospitals, 
where they are used by conval- 
escing patients to make purses, 
gloves, moccasins, and billfolds. , 
te Bill Andrews of the Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce 
in Mexico City told a group of 
mayors, civic leaders, and report- 
ers— some of West ‘Texas — that 
braceros all too often return from 
the United States with nothing but 
bitter memories, making them 
ripe for the Communist line. He 
congratulated Mayor David Casey 
of Lubbock for his city’s good will 
program for braceros. Casey said 
the Lubbock Lions Club and C. 
of C. give barbecues and conduct 
tours for the workers. “‘It makes 
them better citizens while they 
are in the States and good will 
ambassadors for us when they re- 
turn home,’’ the mayor said. 
7 Arnold Rosenfeld describes 
the emergency room of Jef- 
ferson Davis hospital in the Hous- 
ton Post. “The word room is a 
misnomer. It is really a corridor 
about 60 or 70 feet long ... To 
the emergency room come the 
injured and maimed, men and 
women with bullet and stab 
wounds, the drunks, the dead or 
dying, and those who are desper- 
ately ill-and too poor to pay for 
private treatment. It is not an 
uplifting sight. Patients . . . often 
wait on waist-high hospital carts 
in the corridor. Some sleep quiet- 
ly, others stare blankly at the ceil- 

















Cuisine 


ing, some only groan in nameless 
% Isa Texas nudist colony a 

public place? The US. Su- 
preme Court now must decide. 
W. R. Campbell of Bonham, who 
operated a colony 15 miles out of 
Bonham and was fined $100 for 
obscene exhibition, is .appealing 
his conviction. His club had 52 
members, mainly from Dallas and 
Fort Worth, and was raided by 
Texas Rangers last year. 
Joe Frantz and Walter Pres- 
cott Webb, Texas historians, 
discussed Southern progress be- 
fore the Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers convention in Boca Raton, 
Florida. ‘“‘The next century can 
belong to the South if only the 
South will go after it, refusing to 
be sidetracked by its poor-relation 
status of the past,’ Frantz said. 
Webb termed “a deficiency in 
education from the first grade to 
the research laboratory’ as the 
South’s greatest problem. He said 
the region ‘‘should plough around 
the racial issue and cultivate the 
rest of the field and ... reduce the 
racial issue to the category of 
minor problems.”’ 

The nineteenth annual fine 

arts festival began at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. Outstanding pi- 
anists, vocalists, and concert 
groups are giving recitals and 
concerts; the drama department 
is presenting “The Beaux Strata- 
gem,”’ a Restoration comedy by 
George Farquahr; and the art de- 
partment is sponsoring a faculty 
exhibit of painting, sculpture, 
drawing, and ceramics. 
* The Ku Klux Kian, after 

marching through the streets 
of Texarkana, sent an anonymous 
letter to the Texarkana Gazette 
accusing the editor of ‘distortion 
and defamation.”’ The letter, pub- 
lished in the paper, called Editor 
Bob Mundella a ‘“‘brain-washed, 
misinformed hypocrite,” and said 
“there is not enough money to 
admit one to our order who is not 
a native-born, white, Gentile 
American citizen of good moral 
worth who puts God and country 
above all else. Can you name any 
other organization with such re- 
quirements?’’ Editor Mahaffey re- 
plied editorially that the KKK is 
not only against foreigners, Ne- 
groes, Catholics, and Jews, but 
apparently against Irishmen as 
well. 

Cuero celebrated its annual 

Turkey Trot, described as the 
most lavish in history. Sultan 
Yekrut and Sultana Oreuc, both 
senior and junior ones, were 
crowned. There waS a Turkey 
Trot parade led by the Cuero 
Gobbler band, two rodeos, and a 
football game, as well as carnivals 
and exhibits. 





(Continued from Page 1) 
that books should not contain fa- 
vorable references to Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher, Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer, Weinberg, Untermey- 
er, Stephen Vincent Benet, Wil- 
liam Rose Benet or John Gunther. 


Haley vs. Binion 

In the Nov. 14 meeting, discus- 
sion centered mainly on Texas 
and Our Spanish Southwest. 

Banks Upshaw, the publisher, 
told ‘the board, ‘‘This gives em- 
phasis on the Spanish influence, 
and brings in some fresh, new 
material. This is for an elective 
course, and is not intended to be 
the basic text for Texas history.”’ 

Haley’s objection to mention of 
Weinberg prompted Upshaw to 
look into some background, the 
publisher said. 

“‘Weinberg died last March,’’ he 
said. “He had worked in highly 
classified jobs in Washington, and 
he’d been cleared fully. This in- 
dictment is so far-fetched . 

Haley countered, ‘‘Are you will- 
ing that communist sympathizers 
should choose the books our chil- 
dren read? We are not."’ 

Board member Jack Binion of 
Houston questioned Riddle about 
the book. 

‘Is it your position,’’ Binion 
asked, ‘‘that all books with a men- 
tion of any names on an un- 
American activities list should be 
banned?”’ 

“Yes, Sir.” 

Board member W. C. Graves of 
Dailas put in, “You want to blind- 
fold the children.’’ 

“No, Sir,” Riddle said. 

“Is it your contention,’’ Binion 
asked Riddle, ‘‘that these books 
may undermine children by ref- 
erences to these people?’’ 

When Riddle said ‘‘Yes,’’ Bin- 
ion pointed out that many of the 
references considered objection- 
able by the Haley group were in 
editions used by teachers only as 
instruction guides. 

“I think if we try to tell the 
teacher they can’t tell the good 
AND the bad, it would be bad on 
our part,’’ Binion said. “I think 
we have to assume teachers are 
patriotic. If the child were ex- 
posed to these references I might 
be a little more sympathetic to 
you.”’ 

“A lot of teachers dcn’t have 
the critical ability to evaluate sub- 
tle communist influences,’’ Haley 
said. “The integration sentiment 
(in the Texas history text) is 
clearly implied, and it is a very 
subtle thing, but the innuendo is 
there.”’ 


Board Member Ben Howell of 
El Paso said, “It’s too subtle for 
me to see what you see.’’ 

It was Howell who found the 
seeming factual error that caused 
the board to withhold considera- 





THE OIL ISSUE 


AUSTIN 

What will the election results 
mean about the oil industry? 

In October, Speaker Rayburn 
said in Houston: “Lyndon and 
myself have kept any change in 
the depletion allowance off the 
floor of Congress. Yet 80% of the 
oilmen are backing Republicans. 
It does not make sense.”’ 

On Nov. 5, the Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram quoted Rayburn as stat- 
ing in Midland that if the nation 
went for Kennedy but Texas for 
Nixon, the oil depletion allowance 
was apt to be ‘‘cut badly.”’ 

Rayburn was further quoted 
that such an event would reduce 
the effectiveness of Texans in 
Congress. He also reminded his $10 
a plate audience that in the last 
30 years in Congress, of which 28 
had been Democratic controlled, 
the depletion allowance had never 
come to the foor. 

“And,” he added, “‘it is his im- 
pression that if the state gives its 





vote to Kennedy and Johnson, the 
oil depletion won’t get to the 
House floor,’’ the Star-Telegram 
reported. 

Sen. Lyndon Johnson stated in 
Corpus Christi on his roundup 
tour of the state, “‘I give notice 
here and now: the oilmen of this 
state cannot buy this election.” 
He also stated the’ Democratic 
Party favors preserving the 27.5% 
depletion allowance, and ‘‘the only 
danger for the depletion allow- 
ance’’ would be for ‘‘the oilmen 
to deplete the influence of the 
Texas delegation in Congress.’’ 

In San Antonio, Johnson took 
up the oil industry from another 
tack. The Democratic Party is the 
best friend Texas demestic oil 
producers ever had, he stated. 
“When the Republicans took over 
eight years ago, the domestic oil 
producer was producing 300 days 
a year. They first cut them down 
to 200, then to 100, then to 93, and 
if the Republicans stay in, you 
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Textbook Controversy 


tion of Texas and Our Spanish 
Southwest for further study. Page 
355, Howell said, contained an 
erroneous reference to the tide- 
lands controversy in Congress. 

“At no time was it held the 
states did. not own those lands,”’ 
Howell said. 

Binion agreed the book’s dis- 
cussion of tidelands might be re- 
viewed. 

“I would be hesitant to approve 
the text,”’ he said, ‘“‘because of this 
reference to the tidelands.”’ 

Graves asked Riddle at one time 
in Riddle’s discussion of Stephen 
Vincent Benet, “How do you know 
so much about poetry? Aren’t you 
a veterinarian?”’ 

After board chairman W. W. 
Jackson gaveled down the laugh- 
ter and cautioned Graves against 
“irrelevant” questions, Riddle re- 
plied, “I might say, sir, that I 
have not confined my reading to 
veterinary.”’ 

At another point in the dis:us- 
sion, Graves recalled an election 
campaign rhubarb in Dallas, and 
said, ‘‘(Sam) Rayburn says we are 
in national disgrace in Dallas... 
and I think your group...” At 
this point, Jackson gaveled down 
Graves’ statement. 

Graves moved the board adopt 
all of the textbook committee’s 





recommendations. An _ alternate 


motion by board member B. E. 
Masters, to omit the history text 
from the list pending further 
study, was adopted. 

The board approved a motion 
by A. D. Moore to name a four- 
man committee at some later date 
to work with the staff of the 
Texas Education Agency in a 
study of the criticisms to the his- 
tory text. 

Because the approved books are 
to be considered by county text- 
book committees for offerings to 
be made by Dec. 15, it is unlikely 
that the history text will be re- 
viewed in time for this year’s 
offerings. 


Wrong Prophet 

Seven books the Haley group 
opposed were rejected by the 
textbook committee in its Octo- 
ber recommendations. 

State Sen. W. T. Moore of Bry- 
an, representing the American 
Book Co., publishers of two of 
the rejected texts, said the Haley 
group objected to one quote in 
one of the books that was attrib- 
uted to Mohammed. 

“The quote was, “Trust in God, 
but.tie your camel,’’’ Moore said. 
“A lady in the group said that 
was a dangerous quote because 
Mohammed ‘was not a true proph- 
et,’”’ Moore added. 





Ballots Invalidated 


AUSTIN 
Republican charges of election 
fraud in Texas (Obs. Nov. 11) have 
been withdrawn in Tarrant Coun- 





Patronage... 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Some appointments were held 
over from the last Congress. They 
now fall to Yarborough, too 

Only one federal judgeship is 
now vacant in Texas; perhaps 100 
postmasters’ jobs and U\S.. dis- 
trict attorneys’ and marshals’ jobs 
will come open soon. 

Of course, conflict may develop. 
Johnson may not easily give up 
control of Texas patronage, and 
as Vice-President he will carry 
a lot of weight with the White 
House. Yarborough, however, is 
reportedly decided to assert his 
full prerogatives as a senior sena- 
tor. 

Yarborough also intends, evi- 
dently, to rely on a direct friend- 
ship which exists between Presi- 
dent-elect Kennedy and himself. 
In an interview with Pat Conway 
of UPI published last Sunday, 
Yarborough stated he was for 
Kennedy for president even be- 
fore Los Angeles, knowing Ken- 
nedy ‘‘better even than Lyndon.”’ 

In Bexar County, which gave 
Kennedy-Johnson a majority, 
Democratic politicians are already 
stirring the pork barrel. They are 
eyeing the U.S. district attorney’s 
and the U.S. marshal’s jobs. 
Wealthy merchant Morris Kalli- 
son has writfen Johnson asking 
transfer of a number of federal 
agencies from Dallas to San An- 
tonio. County Democratic chair- 
man James Knight is reported re- 
ceptive to the postmastership, 
which is now, however, held by 
another Democrat, Dan Quill. 





can expect them to start whit- 
thing down on the 93-day produc- 
ing period.’’ 


The Democratic Party’s 1960 
platform calls for an end to tax 
inequities, including those having 
to do with depletion allowances, 
but does not specify the oil al- 
lowance. President-elect Kennedy 
voted to reduce the depletion al- 
lowance on a graduating scale, 
leaving it as it is for producers 
of $1 million or less worth of oil 
a year. During the campaign he 
advocated study of the subject. 





ty and unsupported by Justice De- 
partment officials in East Texas. 

District Atty. Doug Crouch said 
the Tarrant County GOP with- 
drew their earlier complaints 
about irregularities there. A Re- 
publican publicity official said 
most irregularities were matters 
of incompetence rather than dis- 
honesty. 

GOP complaints alleging an 
election judge in Tyler instructed 
voters how to vote and refused 
to admit GOP supervisors were 
denied by the judge in question, 
who said he did not recognize the 
two supervisors because their pa- 
pers were not in order. Paul 
Brown, US. attorney for the east- 
ern district of Texas, said Repub- 
lican protests concerning seven 
counties in East Texas had been 
investigated by the FBI and noth- 
ing was found to support the com- 
plaints. 

Thad Hutcheson, state GOP 
chairman, was requested last week 
by the national party committee 
to file all complaints with the U.S. 
attorney’s office. State chairmen 
in other close states were similar- 
ly alerted. 

Hutcheson, who had said he 
wanted ‘‘to make certain our com- 
plaints are authentic and justi- 
fied,’’ blames the election code’s 
negative ballot law for much of 
the confusion. He said Republi- 
cans will ask the next legislature 
to make changes in the code. 

‘Thousands of Texas voters had 
their ballots invalidated for fail- 
ing to mark out minor parties, re- 
ports from several cities showed. 
On many ballots the Prohibition 
and the Constitution Party tickets 
were not scratched. If voters failed 
to scratch all but one choice, the 
ballot was invalid in that race. 
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